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This  study  measured  the  effectiveness  of  a traditional 
six-week  summer  program  on  the  performance  of  grades  three 
and  five  learning  disabled  students  on  the  Florida  State  Student 
Assessment  Test  (SSAT)  the  following  October. 

The  data  were  analyzed  through  four  identical  ANOVA's  for 
each  of  grades  three  and  five,  two  each  dealing  with  the  number 
of  objectives  mastered  and  number  of  items  correct  in  communi- 
cations, the  other  two  each  with  the  number  of  objectives  mastered 
and  number  of  items  correct  in  mathematics. 

A 6 x 2 ANOVA  comprising  two  levels  of  treatment  and  six 
levels  of  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT)  status  was  used.  The 
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dependent  variables  were  the  number  of  objectives  mastered  or 
number  of  items  correct  for  each  of  the  eight  analyses.  The 
independent  variable,  attendance  at  the  summer  session,  was 
divided  into  two  levels  of  treatment:  no  attendance  and  15-30 

days  attendance. 

Third  grade  students  who  attended  summer  school  scored  sig- 
nificantly higher  (p<. 05)  than  students  who  did  not  attend  on 
three  measures  of  the  SSAT.  At  the  fifth  grade  level,  analyses 
showed  no  significant  difference  between  attendance  groups  on 
any  of  the  four  measures.  The  interaction  between  attendance 
and  SAT  stanine  levels  was  not  significant  in  any  of  the  analyses. 
The  main  effect  of  stanine  level  measures  on  SSAT  achievement 
was  significant  in  all  eight  analyses  indicating  the  usefulness 
of  the  SAT  as  a blocking  variable. 

Differences  in  results  at  the  two  grade  levels  may  be 
attributed  to  the  possible  invalidity  of  SSAT  test  results  at 
fifth  grade  level  with  this  learning  disabled  population  due 
to  test  format  and  administration  procedures. 

Major  recommendations  include  further  research  into  test 
modifications  for  LD  students  to  insure  SSAT  test  validity. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  additional  research  should  focus 
on  cognitive  and  affective  gains  of  specific  populations  with 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  summer  school  experience. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


Administrators,  teachers  and  parents  widely  endorse  children's 
attendance  in  summer  programs  (McCarty,  1967).  Both  educators  and 
lay  persons  assume  that  additional  allotted  time  will  result  in  in- 
creased academic  achievement.  Therefore,  it  is  routinely  recommended 
that  students  enroll  in  summer  school  in  order  to  maintain,  strengthen 
and  master  basic  skills. 

Related  literature  suggests  that  these  goals  are  realized 
through  attendance  at  summer  school  with  specific  populations  and  in 
some  subject  areas.  These  are  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  Two. 

Some  educators  claim  that  a summer  spent  without  formal  in- 
struction has  a detrimental  effect  on  disadvantaged  and  low-achieving 
children,  causing  a regression  in  skills  mastery  (Crowell  & Klein, 

1981;  Ross,  1974;  Dougherty,  1981).  In  particular,  the  learning 
disabled  child  has  been  ranked  among  those  who  suffer  most  from  the 
break  in  educational  continuity  (Church  & Moss,  1982;  Larsen 
et  al.,  1981;  Cornelius  & Semmel,  1982). 

One  area  of  particular  concern  to  both  parents  and  elementary 
level  special  education  teachers  is  preparation  of  grades  three  and 
five  learning  disabled  students  for  the  mastery  of  minimum  skills 
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required  to  pass  the  State  Student  Assessment  Test  (SSAT)  adminis- 
tered in  the  fall  (State  Student  Assessment  Test,  1982) . Dougherty 
(1981)  conjectured  that  attendance  at  summer  school  could  provide 
additional  opportunities  for  these  deficient  students  to  master 
the  basic  skills  necessary  in  order  to  pass  these  competency  tests. 
This  position  was  supported  by  studies  which  concluded  that  rote 
skills,  such  as  those  measured  on  the  SSAT,  are  lost  through  a 
lapse  in  instructional  continuity  (Person,  1976;  Grenier,  1975; 
Heyns,  1978;  Parsley  & Powell,  1962).  The  reliability  and  general- 
izability  of  these  studies  which  attributed  academic  gains  to 
attendance  at  summer,  school  have  been  questioned  (Austin  et  al., 
1972).  Edgar  et  al.  (1977)  challenged  the  claim  that  handicapped 
students  lose  skills  over  the  summer. 

A survey  of  the  literature,  therefore,  revealed  that  studies 
have  been  conducted  comparing  the  achievement  of  learning  disabled 
students  who  attend  or  do  not  attend  summer  school.  In  addition, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  summer  school  attendance  should  help 
this  population  to  master  competency  tests.  However,  no  studies 
have  been  conducted  to  compare  gains  of  exceptional  students  who 
attend  or  do  not  attend  summer  sessions  as  measured  on  state 
minimum  competency  tests . 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  investigated  the  effect  of  attendance  at  summer 
school  by  grades  three  and  five  learning  disabled  students  on 
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the  number  of  objectives  mastered  and  number  of  items  correct  on  the 
SSAT  administered  the  following  October.  The  sample  consisted  of  1099 
learning  disabled  children  from  the  Dade  County,  Florida,  school  system. 

Variables 


The  dependent  variables  in  this  study  were  the  number  of  objectives 
mastered  and  number  of  items  correct  as  measured  by  the  communications 
and  mathematics  subtests  of  the  SSAT  at  each  of  grades  three  and  five. 

It  was  beyond  the  scope  or  intent  of  this  study  to  investigate  affective 
changes  as  a result  of  a brief  (six  week)  summer  session.  The  independent 
variable,  attendance  at  the  summer  session,  was  divided  into  two  levels 
of  treatment:  students  who  attended  15-30  days  and  those  who  did  not  at- 

tend the  summer  session  at  all.  In  order  to  sharpen  the  precision  of  the 
design,  students  were  stratified  into  six  levels  of  pretest  status  on 
the  reading  and  mathematics  sections  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT) . 
Population  size  did  not  permit  further  grouping  by  sex  or  socioeconomic 
status.  Moreover,  these  were  not  considered  important  variables  in  this 
study . 


Related  Questions 

This  study  was  designed  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  attendance  at  summer  school  affect  a third  or  fifth  grade 
learning  disabled  student's  performance  on  the  Florida  SSAT? 
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2.  Is  there  a difference  in  the  effect  of  summer  school 
attendance  on  SSAT  performance  of  learning  disabled  students  with 
differing  pre-existing  achievement  levels? 

Definitions  of  Terms 


Specific  Learning  Disabled  (SLD)  Students.  As  set  forth 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  Exceptional  Students,  Florida  De- 
partment of  Education  for  Exceptional  Students,  Florida  Department 
of  Education  (1980) , the  term  Specific  Learning  Disabled  (SLD) 
refers  to  one  who  exhibits  a disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic 
psychological  processes  involved  in  understanding  or  in  using 
spoken  or  written  language.  These  may  be  manifested  in  disorders 
of  reading,  listening,  thinking,  talking,  writing,  spelling  or 
arithmetic.  They  do  not  include  learning  problems  which  are  pri- 
marily visual,  hearing,  or  motor  handicaps,  or  attributable  to 
mental  retardation,  emotional  disturbance  or  to  environmental 
deprivation  (6A-6.3018 (1)  Florida  Administrative  Code). 

Learning  Disabled  (LD) . The  literature  uses  Specific  Learning 
Disabled  and  Learning  Disabled  interchangeably  to  refer  to  the 
same  population. 

Summer  Session.  In  this  study,  summer  session  refers  to 
the  six  weeks  of  summer  school  (July  7 - August  17,  1982)  in  the 
Dade  County  School  System,  Miami,  Florida. 

Attendance.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  attendance  repre- 
sents 15-30  days  present  at  summer  school. 
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Minimal  Competencies.  These  competencies  are  minimum  perform- 
ance standards  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  1976  Florida  Educa- 
tional Accountability  Act.  Mastery  is  measured  on  the  SSAT  in 
grades  three,  five,  eight  and  ten. 

Pre-existing  Achievement  Status.  This  term  describes  the 
level  students  realized  on  a measure  of  achievement  previous  to 
this  study.  The  pre-existing  achievement  status  of  the  children 
in  this  study  is  based  on  stanine  scores  realized  on  the  SAT  ad- 
ministered in  May,  1982. 


Limitations 


All  exceptional  students  were  eligible  to  attend  the  summer 
program  under  Dade  County's  Eligibility  Category  #6  of  the  Summer 
Session  Guidelines  (1982)  . No  learning  disabled  child  was  com- 
pelled to  attend.  Therefore,  those  students  who  did  attend  com- 
prised a volunteer  population.  However,  the  choice  was  made 
chiefly  by  the  child's  parents.  Determining  factors  included 
parental  summer  employment  plans , the  location  of  the  summer  school 
(home  school  or  neighboring  school) , and  whether  or  not  the  child 
had  attended  previous  summer  sessions. 

There  were  no  controls  for  administration  of  the  tests  used 
in  this  study.  The  SSAT  and  SAT  were  administered  by  many  teach- 
ers throughout  Dade  County  as  designated  by  the  testing  coordinator 
at  each  school  site.  However,  a given  teacher  administered  the 
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tests  to  students  who  attended  or  did  not  attend  summer  school 
under  identical  conditions. 

The  summer  school  treatment  was  not  standardized  and  may 
have  varied  with  different  schools  and  classrooms  included  in 
this  study.  Nevertheless,  all  learning  disabled  students  were 
assigned  to  a special  teacher  for  basic  skills  instruction  as 
prescribed  by  their  Individual  Educational  Plans  (IEP's).  More- 
over, the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  measure  the  academic  value 
of  the  total  summer  treatment. 

The  pretest  status  of  the  students  included  in  the  sample 
was  determined  by  their  SAT  reading  and  mathematics  stanines  since 
this  was  the  only  score  available  for  this  population  for  use 
as  a stratifying  variable.  These  stanines  are  widely  used  by 
Dade  County  Schools  to  determine  eligibility  for  placement  in 
gifted  and  compensatory  education  classes. 

Post-test  measurement  with  the  SSAT  was  conducted  seven  weeks 
after  the  completion  of  the  summer  session.  There  was  no  control 
for  the  effect  of  variables  during  the  intervening  time  period. 
However,  this  was  the  reality  of  the  SSAT  testing  situation.  In 
addition,  previous  research  suggested  that  delayed  testing  may 
be  more  effective  in  measuring  lasting  gains  realized  by  the  sum- 
mer school  treatment. 


Delimitations 


This  study  was  delimited  to  third  and  fifth  grade  learning 
disabled  students  from  the  Dade  County  School  System.  The  subjects 
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were  identified  as  learning  disabled  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Florida  Department  of  Education.  Students  with  SAT  stanines 
of  seven,  eight  or  nine  in  mathematics  or  reading  were  omitted 
from  this  study  since  it  was  assumed  that  they  had  already  mas- 
tered the  minimum  objectives  measured  on  the  SSAT. 

Summer  school  achievement  as  determined  by  SSAT  scores  mea- 
sures knowledge  in  the  basic  skill  subjects  of  mathematics  and 
communications  (reading  and  writing) . No  other  cognitive  or  af- 
fective gains  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  summer  school 
experience  were  measured. 


Summary 

Researchers  claimed  that  attendance  at  summer  school  resulted 
in  the  increased  mastery  of  basic  skills  required  to  pass  minimum 
competency  tests  (Dougherty,  1981;  Church  & Moss,  1982;  Cornel- 
ius & Semmel,  1982).  Critics  of  these  studies  questioned  the 
reliability  of  these  assertions  as  applied  to  handicapped  students 
(Edgar  et  al.,  1977).  These  critics  recommended  empirical  studies 
of  various  programs  involving  students  with  specific  handicaps 
in  order  to  determine  the  most  effective  approach  to  remediation 
for  certain  populations. 

This  study  investigated  the  effectiveness  of  summer  school 
attendance  on  a specific  learning  disabled  population  by  comparing 
the  SSAT  scores  of  a group  that  attended  summer  school  to  a group 


that  did  not  attend  summer  school . 


CHAPTER  TWO 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


History 


Summer  school  has  evolved  to  become  an  accepted  extension 
of  the  school  year  for  a major  proportion  of  today's  student  pop- 
ulation. In  the  summer  of  1982  approximately  90,000  Dade  County, 
Florida,  students  (more  than  40%  of  the  total  enrollment)  attend- 
ed summer  remedial  and  advanced  courses  (Williams  and  Ellis,  1982) 
What  began  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  recreational  pro- 
grams designed  largely  to  keep  urban  children  off  the  streets 
(Dougherty,  1981),  has  mushroomed  today  into  comprehensive  summer 
programs  serving  a variety  of  academic  needs.  Thus,  while  a volun 
tary  summer  school  program  is  not  a new  idea,  the  present  concept 
differs  in  philosophy  from  the  traditional  summer  school  which 
served  only  slow  learners  and  carried  an  undesirable  stigma. 

In  contrast,  attendance  at  summer  school  today  is  viewed  as  an 
opportunity  for  enrichment  of  all  children  (Knezevich,  1969). 

Kirby  (1958)  said  that  this  increasing  diversity  of  emphases 
covers  both  remedial  and  accelerative  programs,  including  innova- 
tive course  offerings  not  normally  available  during  the  regular 
school  year. 
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Although  the  goals  of  summer  school  have  broadened,  remedia- 
tion has  remained  a major  objective  since  the  1950s.  At  this 
time  summer  programs  emphasizing  compensatory  education  began 
to  flourish.  Through  the  1960s,  spurred  by  an  influx  of  federal 
funds,  this  tendency  continued  (Austin  et  al.,  1972). 

Dougherty  (1981,  p.  11)  maintained  that  it  is  still  a legitimate 
function  of  summer  school  to  assist  children  who  have  difficulty 
during  the  school  year.  He  identified  three  groups  of  students 
in  this  category  whom  summer  school  can  serve:  1)  the  student 

who  lacks  minimum  basic  skills;  2)  the  student  who  needs  summer 
school  to  fulfill  the  objectives  written  into  the  individualized 
education  program  as  required  under  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped  Children  Act  (PL  94-142) ; and  3)  the  student  who  needs  more 
time  to  achieve  success.  All  three  of  Dougherty's  categories  are 
applicable  to  the  learning  disabled  student. 

Future 


In  the  immediate  future,  the  size  and  number  of  summer 
schools  appears  likely  to  increase  (Nolte,  1964;  McCarty,  1967; 
Dougherty,  1981).  For  example,  Dougherty  (1981)  has  mentioned 
that  summer  school  has  yet  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves 
Furthermore,  he  has  predicted  that  summer  programs  will  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  system. 
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A majority  of  educators  support  the  continued  expansion  of 
summer  programs.  McCarty  (1967)  distributed  a questionnaire  to 
ascertain  attitudes  towards  summer  programs.  Every  repondent  ex- 
pressed support  for  and  predicted  a spiraling  growth  to  the  ex- 
tended school  year. 

School  administrators  project  that  parents  are  opposed 
to  the  concept  of  an  extended  school  year.  Whether  this  opposi- 
tion actually  exists  or  not,  it  is  known  that  such  opposition 
decreases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  program  con- 
tinues in  operation.  Additional  costs  for  teachers,  equipment, 
and  care  of  factilities  are  an  inevitable  part  of  these  programs 
(Knezevich,  1969) . Last  year  the  Dade  County  School  Board 
(Miami,  Florida)  approved  a $17.5  million  budget  to  provide  a 
six-week  summer  session  (Action,  1982) . This  amounts  to  a stag- 
gering cost  when  considered  on  a national  basis. 

Research  to  Exposure  on  Schooling 

Summer  school  has  been  and  is  currently  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  more  schooling  results  in  increased  achievement. 
However,  the  research  on  this  issue  is  controversial.  Torsten 
Husen  (1972) , director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Inter- 
national Problems  in  Education,  challenged  the  assumption  that 
the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  children  increases  as  a re- 
sult of  additional  formal  schooling.  He  cited  a study  of  rural 
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school  systems  in  Norway.  A group  of  students  aged  12-14  who 
were  given  half-time  instruction  with  additional  homework  scored 
Only  sightly  lower  on  tests  of  basic  skills  than  a similar  group 
with  full-time  instruction.  He  concluded  that  other  factors  out- 
side the  influence  of  the  school  are  more  vital  to  a student's 
achievement  than  the  amount  of  instructional  time  he  receives. 
These  included  socio-economic  status,  funds  allocated  for  each 
pupil,  and  level  of  parental  education. 

Similar  findings  were  reported  in  the  United  States  in 
Coleman’s  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  (1966).  Coleman 
found  that  the  gap  between  achievement  of  white  and  black  stu- 
dents increased  as  they  advanced  in  school,  indicating  that 
factors  other  than  formal  education  affected  their  performances. 

Coleman's  findings  have  been  criticized.  Heyns  (1978) 
reached  conclusions  in  opposition  to  Coleman's  after  using  a more 
accurate  measurement  of  socioeconomic  levels.  She  found  in  her 
two  year  study  of  Atlanta  sixth  and  seventh  graders  that  the 
correlation  between  SES  and  academic  achievement  decreases  over 
time,  indicating  that  schools  do  much  to  equalize  incentives  and 
opportunities  to  learn  for  rich  and  poor  children.  She  also 
found  that  the  gap  between  black  and  white,  low  and  high  income 
children  widened  disproportionately  during  the  months  when  school 
was  not  in  session.  Therefore,  she  concluded  that  schooling 
exerts  a powerful  effect  on  achievement. 

The  possibility  that  there  were  ethnic  differences  in  per- 
formance on  reading  and  word  knowledge  sections  of  a standardized 
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test  was  explored  in  an  extensive  study  of  370,000  New  York  City 
students  in  grades  two  through  six  (Hayes,  1969).  The  investiga- 
tor administered  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  for  two  con- 
secutive years  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  each  year.  She  then 
contrasted  the  mean  scores  of  the  groups  and  reported  that  80% 
of  the  differences  in  mean  scores  occurred  after  the  summer  break 
compared  to  minor  differences  during  the  regular  school  year. 

Hayes'  study  indicated  that  white  students  progressed  at  six 
times  the  rate  of  the  others  during  the  summer. 

Several  other  educators  have  suggested  that  the  quantity 
of  schooling  can  be  meaningfully  compared  to  average  achievement 
levels  among  students.  In  a series  of  papers,  Wiley  and  his 
associates  (Harnischf eger  & Wiley,  1976;  Wiley,  1976;  Wiley  & 
Harnischf eger , 19S9)  report  that  the  average  hours  spent  in  school 
did  affect  the  achievement  levels  in  a sample  of  40  Detroit  schools 
once  adjustments  were  made  for  family  background.  However, 

Karweit  (1976)  was  not  able  to  replicate  these  results  on  a 
larger  sample. 


Time  as  a Learning  Variable 

One  obvious  reason  for  anticipating  that  an  extended  school 
year  is  likely  to  result  in  increased  achievement  is  related 
to  the  concept  of  time  on  task.  A number  of  investigators  have 
hypothesized  that  time  on  task  would  be  likely  to  increase  with 
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the  addition  of  assigned  instructional  time  (Carroll,  1963;  Block, 
1971) . 

Children  differ  in  the  amounts  of  time  they  require  for 
mastery  of  subject  matter.  Carroll  (1963)  asserted  that  teachers 
may  not  allow  adequate  time  for  all  students  to  learn  specific 
tasks.  He  also  hypothesized  that  teachers  provide  inadequate 
academic  time  because  of  the  large  amount  of  material  to  be 
covered  on  a time-available  basis.  Bloom  agreed  with  Carroll 
and  insisted  that  mastery  is  possible  for  all  students,  provid- 
ing they  are  given  more  time,  more  attention  and  more  resources. 
His  theory  of  mastery  learning  encompassed  both  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  exceptional  student.  Because  of  background  char- 
acteristics of  students  such  as  home  environment  or  organic  or 
functional  disturbances,  Bloom  accepted  that  there  will  always 
be  some  learners  who  sill  progress  at  a slower  rate  or  at  a lower 
level  of  complexity  than  the  average  student.  After  reviewing 
the  research  on  variables  which  affect  all  students'  achieve- 
ment , Mouly  wrote 

Interestingly,  the  one  variable  that 
seems  to  be  emerging  from  this  complexity 
as  the  critical  factor  in  academic  achieve- 
ment is  the  student's  time  on  task. 

(1982,  p.  248) 

Church  and  Moss  (1982)  summarized  recent  research  related 
to  time  on  task  and  concluded  that  an  extended  school  year  would 
increase  necessary  allocated  learning  time  for  exceptional 
students.  Wang  (1979)  contended  that  those  responsible  for  edu- 
cational programs  for  exceptional  children  no  longer  have  a 
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choice.  By  both  law  and  social  expectations,  every  child  is 
entitled  to  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn  in  school.  There- 
fore, a sufficient  amount  of  time  must  be  made  available  to 
each  individual  student  and  teacher.  A traditional  approach 
to  increasing  allotted  time  for  students  has  been  retention 
m a grade  level.  However,  there  continues  to  be  controversy 
as  to  whether  retention  is  harmful  to  a child.  Koons  (1977, 
p.  701)  vehemently  compared  retention  to  a "painful  expensive 
operation  that  is  likely  to  leave  a child  scarred  for  life." 
She  pointed  out  that  research  has  revealed  no  positive  effects 
that  may  be  attributed  to  retention,  but  rather,  regularly 
promoted  low-achieving  children  score  higher  on  achievement 
tests  than  do  similar  retained  students.  Appealing  to  emotion, 
she  labels  it  a pity  that  "defenseless  students  are  forced 
down  that  lonely,  desolate,  debilitating  dead-end  road"  (1977, 
p.  702)  . Other  educators  see  attendance  at  summer  school  as 
a viable  alternative  to  retention  (Keyes,  1911;  Dougherty, 
1981).  In  fact,  some  administrators  point  to  the  financial 
benefits  realized  by  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  required 
to  repeat  a grade  (Richmond  & Riegle,  1974) . 

Summer  Slump 


For  most  disadvantaged  and  low-achieving  children,  it 
appears  that  the  summer  school  break  is  associated  with  a regres 
sion  in  basic  skills  due  to  a summer  slump. 
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Crowell  and  Klein  (1981)  reported  that  loss  of  reading  skills 
over  the  summer  by  primary  grade  children  in  Hawaii  was  especial- 
ly noticeable  among  children  of  low-income  families.  This  sup- 
ports previously  cited  research  which  concluded  that  socio- 
economic status  affects  achievement  (Husen,  1972;  Heyns,  1978; 
Hayes,  1969).  Crowell  and  Klein  (1981)  postulated  that  the 
summer  loss  of  reading  skills  was  due  to  a scarcity  of  reading 
materials  and  little  opportunity  to  practice  beginning  reading 
skills.  They  conducted  an  experiment  to  determine  if  providing 
reading  materials  to  these  children  would  result  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  reading  skills  over  the  summer.  Researchers  mailed  one 
book  each  week  for  ten  weeks  to  each  child  in  the  treatment  group. 
Results  yielded  small  gains  for  both  experimental  and  control 
groups.  However,  after  correction  for  pre-test  differences  be- 
tween groups,  results  showed  greater  growth  in  vocabulary  and  read- 
ing comprehension  for  both  first  and  second  graders  who  received 
books  than  for  those  who  did  not  receive  this  support.  First 
grade  gains  for  the  treatment  group  were  significant  although 
second  grade  gains  were  not. 

Ross,  a reading  teacher  and  coordinator  of  a Michigan  middle 
school,  called  it  "educational  suicide"  not  to  instruct  the 
children  in  low  reading  groups  during  the  summer  break  (1974,  p.  30) 
She  tested  119  sixth  grade  students  in  June  and  September  using 
the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test  Comprehension  Subtest.  She 
found  that  the  low  students  lost  reading  skills  an  average  of  one 
full  year  between  June  and  September.  She  attributed  this  loss 
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to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  take  personal  responsibility  for 
independent  reading.  She  concluded  that  a summer  maintenance 
program  should  be  instituted  on  a mandatory  basis  for  this  popu- 
lation. 


The  Learning  Disabled  Student 


Church  and  Moss  (1982)  identified  the  learning  disabled  child 
as  the  student  who  suffers  most  from  the  summer  break  in  educa- 
tional continuity.  They  questioned  the  assumption  that  skills 
considered  as  mastered  on  the  Individual  Educational  Prescrip- 
tions in  June  will  be  sustained  throughout  the  summer.  Further- 
more, they  argued  that  anyone's  knowledge  retention  is  reduced  without 
continuous  reinforcement.  Therefore,  they  hypothesized  that 
the  special  education  student  would  benefit  from  the  summer 
school's  "educational  bridge"  between  the  learning  gains  in  June 
and  the  onset  of  instruction  in  September.  They  emphasized  that 
a "cycle  of  success"  can  best  be  attained  if  students  return  to 
school  in  September  with  skills  intact  (1982,  p.  130).  Larsen 
et  al.  (1981)  agreed  with  this  endorsement  of  summer  school  attendance 
for  handicapped  children.  He  further  defined  its  benefits  as  avoid- 
ance of  the  necessity  to  recoup  lost  skills  in  the  fall.  This 
time,  he  felt,  could  be  better  directed  towards  the  attainment 
of  new  skills. 

These  theories  (Church  & Moss,  1982;  Larsen  et  al.,  1981) 
were  tested  by  other  researchers  whose  studies  supported  the  im- 
portance of  summer  school  attendance  for  learning  disabled  children. 


Sutaria  (1979)  studied  a university-affiliated  summer  program 
which  employed  graduate  students  as  teachers  of  learning  dis- 
abled children  aged  four  to  fourteen.  Instruction  was  in 
various  public  schools  under  the  direction  of  a learning  dis- 
abilities specialist.  The  program  itself  had  been  in  effect 
for  eight  years  at  the  time  it  was  studied.  Although  no  two 
summer  programs  were  identical,  they  contained  similar  character- 
istics. All  were  at  least  five  weeks  long  and  met  for  three  to 
four  hours  daily.  Sutaria  used  no  form  of  achievement  test  nor 
did  she  observe  using  a reliable  system.  Rather,  she  observed 
using  high  inference  variables  and  claimed  increased  self-concept 
and  reinforcement  of  prior  learning  as  summer  gains.  She  admits 
that  critics  have  reason  to  guestion  the  value  of  summer  programs 
in  general  but  recommends  that  these  programs  be  continued  until 
alternatives  are  developed. 

Cornelius  and  Semmel  (1982)  conducted  an  experiment  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  slump  experienced  by  learning  disabled  child- 
ren over  the  summer  can  be  avoided  with  a brief  program.  They 
studied  groups  of  learning  disabled  students  from  grades  three 
to  eight  who  attended  or  did  not  attend  a five-week  summer 
reading  program.  Their  results  support  a position  held  that 
regression  in  word  recognition  skills  can  be  minimized  through 
a program  which  provides  one  hour  of  instruction  per  day  for  five 
weeks.  Students  who  did  not  receive  any  reading  instruction  dur- 
ing the  summer  demonstrated  a significant  regression  in  reading 
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skills  on  September  tests,  while  students  who  attended  a summer 
reading  program  did  not  regress  in  skills. 

Sabatino  & Layden  (1970)  reported  on  the  success  of  another  part- 
time  summer  program  for  elementary-age  learning  disabled  students. 

For  six  weeks,  during  half-day  classes,  conventional  approaches  to 
teaching  reading  were  avoided  and  the  emphasis  was  placed  on 
language  development  and  perceptual  activities.  Results  were 
measured  by  comparing  scores  on  the  pretest  (before  the  summer 
session) , posttest  A (August) , and  posttest  B (December) . Based 
on  the  results  of  this  one-group  pretest  - posttest  design, 

Sabatino  made  questionable  favorable  conclusions  concerning  the 
value  of  this  program.  All  of  these  researchers  recommended  sum- 
mer school  as  a positive  influence  on  the  achievement  of  learning 
disabled  students.  However,  only  Cornelius  & Semmel  (1982)  were 
justified  in  reaching  this  conclusion  based  on  their  empirical 
research. 


The  Law  and  Summer  Learning  Disabilities  Programs 

The  most  critical  piece  of  recent  federal  legislation  related  to 
the  education  of  exceptional  children  is  the  Education  of  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  commonly  referred  to  as  PL  94-142.  This 
law  guarantees  to  all  handicapped  children  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  of  all  kinds.  Although  neither  PL  94-142  nor 
accompanying  regulations  specifically  mention  education  in  excess 
of  180  days  for  the  handicapped  child,  this  issue  has  been  the 
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subject  of  several  lawsuits  at  both  the  district  and  appellate 
levels:  Armstrong  v.  Kline,  1979;  Battle  v.  Commonwealth,  1980; 
Georgia  Association  of  Retarded  Children  v.  McDaniel,  1978; 
Mahoney  v.  Administrative  School  District  No.  1,  1979  (Heyns, 

1978) . While  the  specifics  of  each  case  varied  somewhat,  the 
common  factor  in  the  cases  was  the  susceptibility  of  the  children 
to  loss  of  skills  during  lengthy  interruptions  in  their  educa- 
tional programs.  The  plaintiffs  argued  that  breaks  in  education- 
al programming  during  the  summer  months  resulted  in  a significant 
loss  of  skills  or  substantial  regression  for  these  students. 

They  further  said  that  the  time  required  for  regaining  lost 
skills  was  detrimental  to  the  educational  development  of  the  stu- 
dent (Cornelius  & Semmel,  1982) . 

While  these  cases  have  been  limited  to  two  categories  of 
exceptionality,  the  severely  impaired  and  emotionally  disturbed 
child,  the  court  decisions  have  implications  for  advocates  of  ex- 
tended-year programs  for  children  of  all  exceptionalities. 

The  courts  ruled  that  a program  beyond  the  normal  180-day  school 
year  for  these  handicapped  children  must  be  provided,  based  on  the 
premise  that  these  children  may  regress  if  their  educational  pro- 
gress is  interrupted  during  the  summer  months.  The  courts  made 
it  clear  that  they  did  not  want  to  formulate  educational  pol- 
icy. However,  decisions  were  in  favor  of  each  state  setting 
individual  goals  for  handicapped  students  and  employing  reasonable 
means  to  attain  these  goals  (Larsen  et  al.,  1981). 
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The  Florida  Educational  Accountability  Act  of  1976  provides 
for  minimum  competency  testing  as  a prerequisite  for  promotion 
at  some  grade  levels  and  as  a condition  for  graduation  from  high 
school.  The  minimal  competency  testing  movement,  nurtured  by 
the  growing  public  demand  for  educational  accountability,  has  re- 
sulted in  competency  testing  legislation  in  over  three-fourths 
of  the  states  (McCarthy,  1980) . Some  states  require  the  passing 
of  competency  tests  for  graduation  while  others  leave  the  option 
of  using  the  test  for  this  purpose  to  the  local  districts.  Other 
states  use  the  tests  to  identify  students'  remediation  needs.  A 
number  of  states  that  do  not  require  satisfactory  performance 
on  a competency  test  have  coordinated  or  continue  to  consider 
such  legislation  (Pipho,  1978) . 

The  use  of  competency  testing  with  its  resultant  ramifica- 
tions has  not  gone  unquestioned.  McClung  (1978) , an  attorney 
who  specializes  in  educational  law,  has  warned  that  the  rule  of 
due  process  suggests  that  students  should  be  aware  of  their  defic- 
iencies early  in  their  school  careers,  rather  than  in  high  school 
as  many  minimum  competency  programs  are  presently  designed.  Once 
these  deficient  students  are  identified,  additional  opportunities 
to  master  basic  skills  in  order  to  pass  competency  tests  can 
be  provided  through  attendance  at  summer  school  (Dougherty,  1981) . 

McClung  (1978)  expressed  a particular  concern  for  the  exceptional 
child.  He  suggested  that  conflicts  might  arise  between  objectives 
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specified  in  the  individual  educational  plans  of  students  and  be- 
tween the  prescription  necessary  to  pass  the  Minimum  Competency 
Test  (McClung , 1979).  However,  McCarthy  (1980)  diverged  from 
McClung ' s recommendations,  arguing  that  such  conflicts  should  not 
occur  if  a child's  Individual  Educational  Prescription  (IEP)  is 
designed  appropriately.  In  effect,  the  IEP  and  minimum  compe- 
tency items  should  comp ie  men t one  another.  McCarthy  continued 
her  argument  by  reasoning  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  grant 
a high  school  diploma  to  handicapped  students  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  successful  mastery  of  IEP  objectives  when  mastery  of 
the  minimum  competency  skills  is  required  for  the  graduation  of 
nonhandicapped  children.  She  based  this  argument  on  her  be- 

that  it  would  be  discriminatory  with  regard  to  nonhandicapped 
children  and  would,  therefore,  be  subject  to  legal  challenge. 

Still  another  problem  McCarthy  associated  with  failure  to  require 
special  education  children  to  master  minimum  competency  ob- 
jectives could  be  unrealistic  employment  expectations  of  the 
child  after  graduation. 

Under  the  Florida  Accountability  Act,  as  originally  imple- 
mented, children  are  tested  on  minimal  performance  standards  at 
grades  three,  five,  eight,  and  eleven  (Pipho,  1978) . Recent 
procedures  for  the  use  of  minimum  performance  standards  were 
changed  to  read  that  Part  II  of  the  State  Student  Assessment 
Test  is  to  be  administered  for  the  first  time  in  grade  ten. 

Only  at  grade  three  did  the  law  establish  that  part-time  learning 
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disabled  students  must  be  retained  if  they  do  not  demonstrate 
mastery  on  the  test.  Promotion  at  other  grades  is  contingent  on 
successful  completion  of  IEP  goals  and  chronological  age  (Dade 
County  Public  Schools  Pupil  Progression  Plan,  1981,  pp.  17,  115, 
116,  117,  121).  No  specific  provision  required  retention  at 
grade  11  for  failure  to  meet  the  minimum  performance  standards 
in  the  basic  skills.  However,  specific  references  to  graduation 
were  provided.  It  was  determined  that  those  failing  to  master 
these  standards  are  entitled  to  a special  certificate  of  com- 
pletion (Dade  County  Public  Schools  Pupil  Progression  Plan, 

1981,  pp.  117,  121-125).  Hence,  it  is,  as  McCarthy  (1980)  sug- 
gests, as  important  for  learning  disabled  students  to  master  the 
minimum  standards  as  it  is  for  regular  students. 

Summer  Losses  by  Subject  Matter 

Patterns  of  loss  of  knowledge  by  subject  area  are  relatively 
consistent  in  research  studies  to  date.  Rote  skills  taught  by 
drill,  such  as  arithmetic  computation  and  spelling,  show  consis- 
tent loss  without  continuous  reinforcement.  More  complex  skills 
such  as  reading,  vocabulary,  and  language  show  insignificant 
change  despite  a hiatus  in  formal  schooling. 

Perez  (1977)  investigated  the  possibility  that  elementary 
students  of  grades  one  through  five  lost  reading  skills  during 
the  summer.  The  subjects  were  tested  both  two  weeks  prior  to 
and  two  weeks  following  the  vacation  period.  He  used  an  Analysis 
of  Variance  statistical  treatment  and  found  no  significant 
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differences  between  the  group's  mean  and  variance  test  scores  on 
the  Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Test  measured  before  and  after  the 
summer.  Perez  reports  that  the  group  went  from  mastery  to  non- 
mastery in  specific  decoding  skills,  as  measured  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin Tests  of  Reading  Skill  Development  but  the  difference  was  not 
great  enough  to  justify  massive  retesting  in  the  fall  before  be- 
ginning reading  instruction.  This  analysis  indicates  that  these 
students  retained  reading  skills  without  benefit  of  a summer  pro- 
gram. Other  studies  report  not  only  a maintenance  of  skills 
but  academic  gains  despite  a lack  of  formal  schooling  (Cook,  1952; 
Parsley  & Powell,  1962;  Soar  & Soar,  1969).  Soar  and  Soar's  re- 
search suggested  that  there  may  be  another  entirely  different 
group  of  children  who  actually  grow  proportionately  more  over  the 
summer  months  than  they  do  during  the  regular  school  year.  They 
sought  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  "summer  learner"  by  asking 

Is  it  possible  that  some  children  are  more  self- 
directed  learners  than  others  and  so  continue  learning 
on  their  own  during  the  summer? 

Is  it  possible  that  some  children  find  the  class- 
room a source  of  stimulation  which  later  results  in 
growth,  but  requires  a period  of  time  for  something 
like  integration  synthesis  or  consolidation? 

Is  it  possible  that  some  children  tire  of  school 
by  the  spring  and  no  longer  perform  up  to  their  poten- 
tial? 


Is  it  possible  that  a part  of  the  progressive 
falling  behind  which  is  typical  of  the  culturally  de- 
prived child  occurs  because  of  lack  of  environmental 
support  for  out-of-school  learning? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  concept  of  good  teaching 
needs  more  emphasis  placed  on  the  potential  of  the 
classroom  for  initiating  learning  which  continues 
later?  (Soar  & Soar,  1969,  p.  685) 
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Soar  and  Soar  explained  that  their  findings  supported  earlier 
research  which  suggested  that  summer  growth  was  more  likely  for 
bright  pupils  (Schrepel  & Lasett,  1936)  and  more  likely  for  ab- 
stract than  concrete  material  (Word  & Davis,  1938).  Their 
findings  might  also  be  explained  by  Ross’s  (1974)  hypothesis  that 
bright  children  take  more  responsibility  for  independent  read- 
ing. Soar  and  Soar's  study  of  the  achievement  of  189  fifth  grade 
children  over  a span  of  two  years  dealt  with  a Caucasian  popu- 
lation with  a small  proportion  of  disadvantaged  children.  The 
subtests  of  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills,  which  measure  higher 
level  skills  than  factual  information,  were  used  in  the  study. 

One  limitation  of  this  study  was  the  long  period  of  time  classi- 
fied as  the  summer.  Due  to  the  testing  schedule,  the  summer 
period  included  the  opening  and  closing  months  of  two  school 
years  resulting  in  this  period  covering  about  four  and  one-half 
months,  rather  than  the  actual  two  and  one-half  summer  vacation 
months.  However,  one  can  only  conclude  from  this  study  that  fur- 
ther research  into  the  advantages  of  summer  school  for  different 
individuals  is  promising. 

Parsley  and  Powell  (1962)  found  similar  results  in  an  extensive 
study  of  180  randomly  selected  average  students  from  grades  two 
through  seven.  Their  academic  gains  and  losses  over  the  summer 
vacation  were  measured  by  achievement  test  scores  in  six  areas 
of  subject  matter  including  reading,  vocabulary,  reading  compre- 
hension, arithmetic  reasoning,  arithmetic  fundamentals,  mechanics 
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of  English,  and  spelling.  The  California  Achievement  Test  Battery 
was  administered  in  October  (1) , May,  and  October  (2) . Scores 
on  the  October  (1)  test  were  subtracted  from  the  May  test;  scores 
on  the  May  test  were  subtracted  from  the  October  (2)  test.  The 
t test  of  the  significance  of  differences  between  the  means  was 
employed.  There  were  gains  in  each  of  the  six  subject  areas  at 
some  grade  level.  The  researchers  concluded  that  a twelve-month 
school  year  is  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  academic  gains 
in  all  subject  areas  for  students  of  average  ability.  They  found 
general  losses  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  fundamentals  and  gains 
in  reading  comprehension  and  arithmetic  reasoning. 

No  significant  loss  in  overall  mathematics  scores  was  mea- 
sured over  the  summer  break  in  several  studies  (Botwin,  1965; 
Grenier,  1975;  Person,  1976).  However,  consistent  with  previously 
cited  research  findings,  an  analysis  of  subtest  scores  showed  sig- 
nificant losses  in  arithmetic  computation  and  slight  gains  in 
mathematics  concepts  and  applications. 

Person  (197g)  analyzed  results  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  in  mathematics  administered  to  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade 
students  before  and  after  summer  vacation.  He  used  the  t test 
for  correlated  samples  and  a two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  design 
to  determine  any  difference  in  achievement  in  mathematics  con- 
cepts, computation,  and  applications  by  ability  groups  or  sexes. 
The  results  of  the  statistical  analysis  indicated  two  definite 
trends  for  the  three  grade  levels  studied.  The  first  trend  was 
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that  a slight,  but  not  statistically  significant,  gain  was  made  by 
pupils  in  the  areas  of  mathematics  concepts  and  applications. 

The  second  trend  was  that  pupils  at  each  grade  level  had  a sig- 
nificant loss  of  achievement  in  the  area  of  mathematics  computa- 
tion. 

Similar  results  were  found  by  Grenier  (1975)  in  her  study  of 
summer  arithmetic  losses  by  seventh  grade  students.  The  t test 
for  related  measures  was  used  to  test  for  significant  differences 
between  the  mean  grade  equivalent  scores  realized  on  the  Califor- 
nia Test  of  Basic  Skills  administered  to  560  students  in  Kay  and 
September.  Results  indicated  that  seventh  grade  students  suf- 
fered no  real  loss  in  arithmetic  skills  over  the  summer.  How- 
ever, an  analysis  of  subtests  revealed  gains  in  mathematics  con- 
cepts and  losses  in  computational  skills  similar  to  those  re- 
ported in  the  previously-mentioned  studies. 

In  their  reviews  of  the  literature,  Heyns  (1978)  and 
Parsley  and  Powell  (1962)  cited  numerous  studies  which  supported 
these  trends  in  summer  losses  and  gains  by  subject  area.  However, 
these  studies  are  extremely  dated  (Brueckner  & Distad,  1924; 

Irmina,  1928;  Morrison,  1924;  Patterson,  1925;  Ziegler,  1928). 
Therefore,  the  reliability  of  application  of  their  results  to 
today's  students  is  suspect  due  to  changes  in  curriculum,  the 
nature  of  summer  programs,  instructional  objectives,  and  the 
nature  of  the  learner. 

In  both  Heyns'  (1978)  study  of  summer  learning  and  the  ef- 
fects of  schooling  and  Ginsberg's  replication  of  her  study,  it 
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was  found  that  the  effects  of  schooling  are  much  more  pronounced 
for  mathematics  than  other  subjects.  Ginsberg  et  al.  hypothesized 
the  explanation  for  this. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  notion  that 
mathematics  is  more  school -dependent  than  reading 
is.  When  not  in  school,  students  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  and  develop  their  reading 
skills  than  their  mathematics  skills. 

(Ginsberg,  1981,  p.  26) 

A number  of  studies  measured  summer  gains  or  losses  in  read- 
ing skills  (Culp,  1973;  Fitzsimmons,  1969;  Florence,  1972; 
Lunsford,  1970;  Perez,  1977;  Williams,  1977).  Several  investiga- 
tors found  that  formal  summer  programs  did  not  improve  reading 
performance  to  a significant  degree  at  various  elementary  levels. 

Fitzsimmons  (1969)  administered  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic 
Skills  to  440  fourth  and  fifth  grade  pupils  in  June  and  September 
to  determine  their  levels  of  achievement  in  reading,  language, 
and  work-study  skills  before  and  after  the  vacation  interval.  In- 
formation on  the  amount  of  time  each  child  spent  in  selected 
activities  during  the  summer  was  obtained  through  an  inventory 
administered  in  September.  With  this  inventory,  she  found  no 
significant  difference  between  June  and  September  scores  in  read- 
ing, language,  and  work-study  skills,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  student  participation  in  selected  summer  activities. 

Florence  (1972)  applied  the  t statistic  to  the  mean  differ- 
ence between  the  pre-  and  posttest  Stanford  Achievement  Test  read- 
ing scores  of  383  elementary  children  of  grades  one  through  five 
who  attended  or  did  not  attend  summer  school.  She  found  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  achievement  of  the  two  groups. 
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However,  the  chi  square  test  of  independence  that  was  applied 
to  responses  on  a questionnaire  by  the  group  making  the  most 
gains  when  compared  to  the  group  making  the  least  gains  indicated 
that  a larger  number  of  high  gain  students  had  read  at  least 
ten  books  during  the  year.  This  further  expands  on  the  idea 
of  Ross  (1974)  that  says  the  amount  of  independent  reading  a stu- 
dent does  affects  his  school  achievement. 

These  results  were  duplicated  the  following  year  in  a simi- 
lar study  of  374  fourth  graders'  reading  achievement.  Applica- 
tion of  the  same  test  and  statistical  measure  yielded  no  sig- 
nificant  difference  in  word  meaning  or  paragraph  meaning  of  child- 
ren in  the  experimental  group  who  attended  summer  school  and  the 
control  group  who  did  not  attend. 

Cook  (1952)  reported  gains  from  a program  designed  to  improve 
retention  of  reading  skills  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  exper- 
iment, covering  twelve  summers,  involved  more  than  400  first  and 
second  grade  children  who  participated  in  one  of  four  types  of  in- 
formal home  programs  instituted  by  the  school  which  included 

1.  lesson  plans  with  no  work  sheets 

2.  plans  with  completion  exercises 

3.  plans  using  individualized  work  sheets 

4.  library-reading  plans  with  a reward  system  for  reading 

Cook  compared  summer  reading  achievement  gains  of  these  par- 
ticipants to  those  of  a matched  control  group.  The  t test  was 
again  applied  to  the  differences  between  the  mean  gains  in  Janu- 
ary to  determine  whether  any  summer  gains  carried  over  time.  He 
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found  that  socres  tabulated  over  the  entire  twelve-year  study 
showed  thatthose  children  who  neither  worked  at  the  material 
provided  by  the  teacher  or  the  library  lost  an  average  of  .40  of 
a year  over  the  summer . Only  five  out  of  approximately  230 
children  who  read  at  least  two  books  and  worked  on  the  material 
for  six  weeks  showed  a loss  in  reading  when  retested  in  the  fall. 
In  contrast,  only  eight  children  out  of  approximately  170  who 
neither  read  nor  attempted  any  of  the  work  made  gains  during 
the  summer.  The  library-reading  plan  was  superior  to  any  of  the 
other  programs  used  and  gains  persisted  through  the  next  January, 
when  the  summer  reading  group  tested  .54  of  a year  above  the  non- 
participating group.  However,  Cook  did  not  report  any  carry-over 
of  gains  by  the  other  three  groups  of  participants,  again  il- 
lustrating the  value  of  independent  reading  in  order  to  improve 
and  maintain  reading  skills. 

Abrams  (1981)  measured  reading  improvement  as  a result  of  a 
formal  summer  program.  He  studied  a 20-day  program  for  below 
average  students.  The  population  consisted  of  900  first  through 
seventh  grade  pupils  invited  to  attend  summer  school.  The  sample 
consisted  of  those  students  who  attended  at  least  14  out  of  the  20 
possible  days  and  for  whom  the  spring  and  summer  Comprehensive 
Test  of  Basic  Skills  scores  were  available.  The  control  group  was 
randomly  selected  from  pupils  who  declined  the  invitation  to  at- 
tend. Data  showed  a significant  increase  in  the  reading  scores 
of  those  who  attended  the  summer  program. 
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Dworkin  et  al.  (1978)  pointed  to  significant  increases  in  read- 
ing scores  and  affective  gains  by  most  students  who  participated 
in  a short-term  remedial  reading  institute  for  a six-week  inten- 
sive period  of  remediation,  five  days  a week  from  9:30  to  12:00. 
However , the  authors  did  not  report  any  data  in  support  of  their 
claims  to  success. 


Critics  of  Summer  Programs 

Austin  et  al.  (1972)  criticized  unsubstantiated  claims  to 
achievement  as  a result  of  summer  compensatory  education  programs. 

They  warned  that  inferences  made  from  data  on  attitudes  collected 
with  questionnaires  with  small  samples  were  unwarranted.  For 
example,  Williams  and  Tannenbaum  (1967)  reported  on  generally 
positive  attitudes  towards  their  program  based  on  a 32%  teacher 
response.  Morris  and  Weaton  (1966)  used  subjective  evaluation 
techniques  including  checklists  of  preferred  activities  and 
essays  by  participants  and  judged  their  program  a success.  Dailey 
and  Neyman  (1968)  rated  their  District  of  Columbia  summer  reading 
program  positively,  based  on  subjective  evaluations  by  teachers 
and  administrators  involved  in  the  program.  Austin  et  al.  (1972) 
concluded  that  the  previous  studies  are  typical  of  others  in  their 
lack  of  objective  measuring  devices  and  he  questioned  the  relia- 
bility of  program  ratings  by  those  involved  in  the  project's  imple- 
mentation. Austin  et  al.  (1972)  further  contended  that  no  studies 
are  available  of  compensatory  education  programs  which  measured  follow- 
up gains  during  the  next  school  year. 
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Several  years  after  Austin's  criticisms,  Waddle  (1979)  in- 
vestigated the  long-term  effects  of  summer  school  attendance 
on  the  achievement  of  deprived  elementary  students  participating 
in  a Title  I summer  program.  The  initial  scores  were  those  in 
the  April  1977  Science  Research  Associates  (SRA)  achievement  test 
and  the  posttest  was  administered  in  April  1978.  The  summer 
school  group  did  not  reveal  any  statistically  significant  super- 
iority in  posttest  achievement  over  the  group  that  did  not  attend 
summer  school.  Waddle  concluded  that  any  short-term  gains  made 
in  summer  school  tend  to  be  overcome  by  the  nonparticipating 
student  during  the  following  year. 

In  a parallel  study,  Lonenecker  (1979)  found  no  difference 
in  mean  gain  scores  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  between 
students  who  did  or  did  not  receive  the  summer  school  treatment. 

He  suggested  that  Title  I monies  which  are  expended  in  a six- 
week  summer  program  could  be  more  beneficially  applied  to  the 
full-term  program. 

Research  on  other  types  of  summer  programs  which  included 
the  recommended  long-term  testing  (Lunsford,  1970;  Williams, 

1977)  appear  to  further  support  Austin's  contention  that  any  short- 
term summer  gains  are  not  maintained  the  following  year.  Williams 
(1977)  measured  gains  in  reading  ability  over  the  summer  by 
fourth  grade  remedial  students.  The  t test  was  used  to  compare 
experimental  and  control  group  means.  She  found  that  girls  who 
attended  the  summer  programs  showed  significant  gains  in  vocabulary 
on  the  September  posttest.  However,  these  gains  did  not  per- 
sist the  following  spring. 
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Lunsford  (1970)  also  found  that  disabled  readers  of  grades 
two,  four,  and  six  made  significant  progress  as  a result  of  at- 
tendance at  an  eight  week  summer  remedial  reading  program  as  mea- 
sured in  the  fall  on  the  California  Reading  Achievement  Test. 
However,  they  did  not  continue  the  same  rate  of  gain  the  following 
school  year.  In  fact,  while  the  control  group  made  less  progress 
over  the  summer  months,  they  actually  made  greater  long-term 
gains  in  reading  comprehension  than  the  experimental  group  as  mea- 
sured on  the  delayed  April  test. 

Leviton  (1973)  conducted  long-term  testing  on  learning  dis- 
abled students  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three,  matched  on  school 
attended,  chronological  age,  grade  level,  sex  and  learning 
problem.  One  member  of  each  pair  was  randomly  assigned  to  a summer 
compensatory  education  program.  Measures  of  reading  vocabulary, 
reading  comprehension,  arithmetic  problem  solving  and  self- 
concept  were  taken  on  each  subject  on  a pretest,  posttest,  and 
delayed  posttest  six  months  after  the  completion  of  the  program. 
Testing  revealed  that  the  summer  program  improved  arithmetic  scores 
temporarily,  leading  Leviton  to  add  his  findings  to  previous  studies 
offering  little  empirical  justification  to  the  common  practice 
of  referring  learning  disabled  children  to  summer  compensatory 
education  programs. 

These  studies  measured  achievement  over  time  on  standardized 
tests.  There  is  no  research  to  measure  achievement  on  a criterion 
referenced  test  such  as  a minimum  competency  test  which  is  admin- 
istered almost  two  months  after  the  summer  session  is  completed  . 
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Edgar  et  al . (1977)  suggested  that  this  type  of  testing  might  also 
measure  whether  students  who  did  not  attend  summer  school  are  able 
to  recover  any  lost  skills  and  match  the  achievement  of  children 
who  did  attend  summer  school.  They  complain  that  there  are  cur- 
rently no  data  in  the  literature  to  indicate  how  much  students 
regress  or  how  much  instructional  time  is  needed  to  regain  those 
lost  skills.  They  say  expansion  of  the  school  year  to  prevent 
loss  in  student  skills  which  may  be  regained  in  two  or  three 
weeks  time  in  the  fall  is  an  inefficient  use  of  resources  and 
could  not  be  justified.  In  order  for  maintenance  activities 
to  be  considered  valid,  student  losses  would  have  to  be  document- 
ed as  severe.  Edgar  et  al.  (1977)  likewise  questioned  whether  stu- 
dents who  attended  summer  school  were  able  to  maintain  any  gains 
while  their  teacher  was  working  with  the  other  students  who  sup- 
posedly had  suffered  major  skill  losses  over  the  summer.  Following 
a survey  of  18  summer  programs  for  handicapped  students  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  Edgar  et  al . (1977)  made  specific  suggestions 
for  future  research  to  measure  program  effectiveness.  These 
recommendations  included  precise  identification  of  students  most 
bo  benefit  from  participation  in  a summer  program  and 
a determination  of  the  critical  amount  of  instructional  time  in 
the  program  required  to  either  maintain  or  increase  a student's 
skills.  They  proposed  a large  number  of  controlled  studies  of 
various  programs  and  various  handicapping  conditions  which  sys- 
tematically collect  data  so  that  special  educators  could  make 
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informed  decisions  as  to  the  worth  of  summer  school  for  this  stu- 
dent population  (1977,  pp.  446,  447). 

Hoepfner  (1980,  p.  80)  expanded  on  the  work  of  Austin  et  al . 
(1972)  and  Edgar  et  al.  (1977)  and  attempted  to  explain  why  sum- 
mer school  has  increased  in  popularity  despite  a lack  of  hard 
research  evidence  to  suppport  its  worth.  The  concept  enjoys 
wide  popularity,  he  said,  because  it  is  "inexpensive  as  usually 
provided,  and  gets  the  kids  out  of  the  house"  (1980,  p.  80)  . 

He  said  this  popular  idea  became  even  more  popular  due  to  re- 
searchers' hasty  and  careless  conclusions  that  achievement 
declines  during  the  summer  without  benefit  of  an  academic  pro- 
gram. Hoepfner  wrote  that  data  from  the  System  Development 
Corporation's  Sustaining  Effects  Study  consistently  failed  to 
support  these  earlier  findings.  He  maintained  that  previous 
studies  erred  in  their  statistical  analyses  using  fall  test 
norms  extrapolated  from  empirical  spring  norms,  in  the  use  of  grade 
equivalent  scores,  and  in  the  testing  of  students  with  extreme 
levels  of  achievement  which  resulted  in  regression  error.  He 
says  these  procedures  produced  an  artificial  summer  drop-off. 

In  contrast,  Hoepfner's  study  showed  no  evidence  of  absolute  decline 
m achievement  over  the  summer  for  any  group,  although  lower 
achieving  and  deprived  students  did  gain  less  than  their  peers. 

He  i.ound  that  students  who  attended  summer  school  grew  at  the 
same  rate  as  similar  ones  who  did  not  attend  summer  school  and 
concluded  that  summer  school  appears  to  have  no  short-term  or 
long-term  effect  at  all  on  achievement. 
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Alternative  Summer  Programs 

Based  on  the  findings  of  previously  cited  research,  it  is 
questionable  whether  attendance  at  a full-time  summer  session 
is  warranted  in  terms  of  amount  of  academic  gains  and  cost. 

Williams  (1972)  reported  the  success  of  an  alternative  cost- 
effective  experiment  which  offered  independent  mathematics  study 
to  disadvantaged  fifth  graders.  Children  reported  to  school  only 
one  day  a week  to  receive  instruction  and  week-long  assignments 
to  be  completed  outside  of  school.  As  a result  of  this  program, 
arithmetic  computation  skills  improved  and  these  gains  remained 
after  six  months. 

Recent  literature  cites  a variety  of  time  schedules  for  summer 
programs.  Sessions  range  from  one  day  per  week  (Williams,  1972) 
to  five  days  per  week  (Facklam  & Tikbett,  1967;  Longenecker,  1979; 
Sabatino  & Layden,  1970)  and  from  35  minutes  per  session  (Burrow,  1970) 
to  a full  school  day  (Dworkin  et  al . , 1978;  Heyns,  1978;  Leviton,  1973). 

Many  alternatives  to  the  traditional  summer  program  are  con- 
tained in  the  literature.  They  include  peer  tutoring  (Burrow, 

1970) , camps  (Lackney,  1976)  , independent  study  (Crowell  & Klein, 

1981;  Williams,  1972),  the  use  of  community  resources  (Williams, 

1977) , a multiage  multilevel  multidiscipline  center  (Summer 
Skills  Report,  1975) , shortened  sessions  (Abram,  1981) , and  school- 
sponsored  at-home  programs  (Cook,  1952).  They  also  include 
differentiated  staffing  including  the  use  of  graduate  students 
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under  the  guidance  of  master  teachers  (Sutaria,  1979).  These, 
and  other  innovative  approaches  to  summer  remediation  remain 
to  be  empirically  tested  to  determine  the  most  feasible  approach 
for  given  populations. 


Summary 


Attendance  at  summer  school  has  been  presumed  by  many  educa- 
tors and  lay  persons  to  be  an  effective  approach  to  remediation 
of  basic  skills.  The  extended  school  year  has  also  been  heralded 
as  an  alternative  to  retention  (Dougherty,  1981)  and  an  appropriate 
way  to  avoid  regression  in  academic  skills  (Cornelius  & Semmel, 
1982;  Larsen  et  al . , 1981;  Ross,  1974). 

Some  research  indicated  that  a summer  without  formal  in- 
struction may  lead  to  a loss  of  knowledge  in  rote  skills  such  as 
arithmetic  computation  and  spelling  (Ginsberg,  1981;  Heyns, 

1978;  Person,  1976)  while  more  abstract  skills  such  as  reading, 
vocabulary,  and  language  skills  may  remain  intact  or  even  improve 
(Cook,  1952;  Parsley  & Powell,  1962;  Soar  & Soar,  1969). 

Learning  disabled  students  have  frequently  been  identified 
as  one  group  who  have  benefited  significantly  from  summer  school 
programs  since  attendance  prevents  a break  in  educational  contin- 
uity. (Church  & Moss,  1962;  Larsen  et  al.,  1981;  Sutaria,  1979). 
Attendance  at  summer  school  by  handicapped  children  has  also  been 
seen  as  an  opportunity  for  additional  preparation  for  minimum 
competency  testing  (Dougherty,  1981)  but  there  have  been  no  studies 
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which  measured  whether  summer  school  attendance  does,  in  fact 
lead  to  any  increased  achievement  on  state  minimum  competency 
tests . 

The  academic  effectiveness  of  attendance  at  summer  school 
for  specific  populations  remains  to  be  empirically  demonstrated. 
Critics  of  summer  programs  warned  that  studies  which  reported 
gains  as  a result  of  formal  summer  instruction  are  flawed  (Austin 
et  al.,  1972;  Edgar  et  al.,  1977)  . Although  these  critics  accepted 
the  premise  that  handicapped  children  require  more  time  on  task 
than  other  students,  they  questioned  the  conclusion  that  summer 
school  attendance  was  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

Many  researchers  concluded  their  studies  of  summer  school 
achievement  with  recommendations  for  further  study  (Church  & 

Moss,  1982;  Cornelius  & Semmel , 1982;  Parsley  & Powell,  1962; 

Soar  & Soar,  1969;  Williams,  1977).  Their  suggestions 
are  supported  by  a careful  study  of  previous  research  which 
pointed  to  a need  for  more  controlled  studies  using  objective 
measurement  to  determine  the  worth  of  specific  summer  programs 
for  specific  populations  in  all  academic  areas. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
METHOD 

In  this  chapter,  the  method  and  procedures  of  the  study  are 
presented  through  a description  of  the  subjects,  setting,  design, 
hypotheses  and  data  analyses. 


Subjects 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  third  and  fifth 
grade  students  from  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools  who  were  as- 
signed to  learning  disabilities  classes  during  the  regular  school 
year  according  to  Dade  County  guidelines  for  placement.  Since  the 
study  focused  on  the  effect  of  summer  school  attendance  on  State  Stu- 
dent Assessment  Test  (SSAT)  performance,  the  population  was  reduced 
on  the  basis  of  the  variables  of  attendance  and  SSAT  score  avail- 
ability . 

Attendance 

Learning  disabilities  classes  were  housed  in  79  of  the  93 
Dade  County  summer  elementary  centers.  Attendance  data  for  grades 
three  and  five  learning  disabled  students  who  attended  the  1982 
summer  session  were  provided  by  teachers  at  71  centers.  In  order 
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for  attendance  to  be  an  effective  variable  it  seemed  only  reason- 
able that  students  should  have  attended  at  least  half  the  time. 
Therefore,  attendance  at  summer  school  was  operationally  defined 
as  attendance  for  a minimum  of  15  days.  Students  who  attended  summer 
school  only  1 to  14  days  were  therefore  dropped  from  the  original 
sample . 

SSAT  Scores  and  SAT  Stanines 

The  Testing  Department  of  the  Dade  County  Schools  provided 
available  SSAT  scores  on  all  learning  disabled  students  in  grades 
three  and  five.  These  grades  are  the  only  elementary  levels  at 
which  the  SSAT  is  administered.  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT) 
reading  and  mathematics  stanines  for  these  learning  disabled  stu- 
dents were  also  made  available.  Few  stanines  ranged  from  7 to 
9 in  this  handicapped  population.  This,  coupled  with  the  desire 
to  eliminate  any  students  who  had  already  mastered  the  minimum 
skills,  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  students  with  stanines  of 
7 to  9 from  the  study.  A total  of  1099  students  were  included 
in  the  sample  because  they  met  the  established  criteria  for  atten- 
dance and  SAT  stanines  and  their  SSAT  scores  were  available. 

These  students  were  included  in  sub-samples  with  communi- 
cations and  mathematics  scores.  If  a student's  stanine  for  pre- 
achievement level  and  SSAT  score  for  the  same  subject  area 
were  available,  the  student  was  included  in  the  sub-sample  used 
for  that  analysis. 
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Students  in  the  sample  were  grouped  into  two  levels  of  treat 
ment:  those  who  attended  the  summer  session  for  15-30  days  and 

those  who  did  not  attend  summer  school  at  all.  The  sample  was 
further  grouped  according  to  SAT  stanines.  The  distribution  of 
the  subjects  in  the  final  sample  is  presented  in  Table  3-1  accord 
ing  to  grade  level,  subject  area,  and  pretest  status. 


TABLE  3-1 

CELL  SAMPLE  SIZE  BY  STANINE  LEVEL 
ON  SAT  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  MATHEMATICS  TESTS 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 


Grade 

Three 

Grade 

Five 

STANINES 

Comm, 

Math 

Comm 

Math 

1 

63 

66 

98 

43 

2 

161 

78 

222 

150 

3 

80 

86 

190 

160 

4 

63 

55 

92 

147 

5 

25 

62 

45 

104 

6 

10 

30 

8 

43 

Total 


402 


377 


655 


647 
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Setting 


Summer  school  participation  was  offered  to  eligible  Dade 
County  elementary  students  at  93  summer  centers  housed  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  A total  of  179  schools  participated  in  the 
program,  with  any  one  center  receiving  students  from  one  to  five 
schools. 

Exceptional  education  classes  were  established  if  the  num- 
ber of  registrants  was  sufficient  to  set  up  a class  (Dade  County 
Public  Schools  Summer  Session  Guidelines,  p.  54).  Among  the  93 
summer  centers,  79  contained  learning  disabilities  classes.  A 
total  of  159  schools  sent  learning  disabled  students  to  these  79 
centers  with  any  one  center  receiving  exceptional  students  from 
one  to  five  schools. 

Included  in  this  study  are  grades  three  and  five  learn- 
ing disabled  students  who  attended  71  summer  centers.  A 
total  of  144  schools  sent  children  to  these  centers.  The  sum- 
mer centers  were  located  in  the  four  areas  comprising  the  Dade 
County  School  System  (north,  north  central,  south,  south  cen- 
tral) . Fourteen  summer  centers  were  in  the  north  area;  twenty- 
one  were  in  the  north  central  area;  fifteen  were  in  the  south 
area;  and  twenty-one  were  in  the  south  central  area. 
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The  eight  centers  which  did  not  participate  in  this  study 
consisted  of  two  centers  from  each  of  the  four  areas.  Fifteen 
schools  sent  students  to  these  eight  centers. 

The  summer  school  setting  is  described  according  to  student 
and  teacher  eligibility,  time  allocation,  and  curriculum  content 
Each  is  considered  to  be  an  important  component  of  the  quality 
of  the  educational  experience. 

Student  Eligibility 

Under  Florida  statute,  elementary  students  in  specific 
categories  are  determined  to  be  eligible  for  attendance  in 
school  for  more  than  180  days.  All  students  who  have  been 
identified  as  learning  disabled  are  eligible  for  membership 
in  that  program  (Summer  Session  Guidelines,  1982).  There  was 
no  demand  placed  on  these  children  by  school  administrators 
to  attend  summer  school.  The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
a child  would  participate  was  made  by  individual  families. 
Therefore,  those  who  did  attend  comprised  a volunteer  population. 

Teacher  Eligibility 

Learning  disabled  students  were  not  necessarily  taught  by 
their  regular  learning  disabilities  teachers  during  the  summer 
session  due  to  hiring  practices  and  site  selection.  Priority 
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was  given  to  a certified  L.D.  teacher  on  continuing  contract  who 
had  not  taught  during  the  previous  two  summers.  Teachers  from 
the  feeder  schools  were  to  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  students  registered  at  the  summer  centers  from  the  feeder 
schools  (Summer  Session  Guidelines,  1982).  Principals  had  the 
option  of  hiring  up  to  30%  of  their  summer  staffs  without  adhering 
to  these  restrictions. 

All  learning  disabled  students  were  taught  by  certified 
teachers  on  continuing  contract  both  in  the  resource  class  and 
in  the  mainstream.  However,  the  exceptional  teacher  could  be 
either  the  child's  regular  school  year  teacher  or  another  learning 
disabilities  teacher. 

Time  Allocation 

The  regular  program  of  the  1982  summer  session  was  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  Students  began  classes  on  Monday,  July  7, 
1982  and  finished  on  Friday,  August  17,  1982. 

The  length  of  the  elementary  summer  school  day  and  week 

from  that  of  the  regular  1981-82  school  year.  The  hours 
for  all  students  (K-6)  were  uniformly  set  at  8:15  to  2:00.  This 
amounted  to  a total  of  165  minutes  less  allotted  instructional 
time  per  week  during  the  summer  session  than  during  the  regular 
school  year. 

Instructional  Setting 

The  summer  routine  was  similar  to  that  of  the  regular  school 
y®ar*  Learning  disabled  students  were  assigned  to  a special 
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education  class  on  a part-time  (under  12  hours  per  week)  or  full- 
time basis.  Specifications  written  into  a student's  Individual 
Educational  Prescription  at  the  time  of  his  initial  staffing  led 
to  the  appropriate  assignment  as  a part-time  or  full-time  student. 
Instruction  in  the  resource  room  was  in  the  basic  skills  areas 
(reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  mathematics)  with  assistance 
given  as  needed  for  each  student  to  perform  in  the  regular  class- 
room. For  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  children  were  mainstreamed 
into  regular  grade  classrooms  for  instruction  in  social  studies, 
science,  English,  art,  music,  and  physical  education.  In  some 
cases,  learning  disabled  students  received  basic  skills  instruction 
in  both  the  regular  classroom  and  in  the  learning  disabilities 
resource  room. 


Procedures 


Data  for  this  study  were  acquired  through  the  cooperation 
of  individual  schools,  access  to  records  contained  in  the  Dade 

County  School  System's  computer,  questionnaires,  and  visitations 
to  schools. 

Attendance  data  were  provided  by  either  summer  school  learning 
disabilities  teachers,  attendance  clerks,  or  administrators  of 
participating  schools. 

The  Testing  Department  of  Dade  County  Public  Schools  provided 
both  Stanford  Achievement  Test  stanines  and  State  Student 
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Assessment  Test  scores  on  all  learning  disabled  students  who  were 
m grades  three  or  five  during  the  summer  1982  session.  They 
also  provided  the  names  of  all  learning  disabled  students  in  the 
15  schools  which  did  not  cooperate  in  this  study.  These  names 
were  then  deleted  from  the  study.  A brief  questionnaire,  Survey 
of  Summer  School  L.D.  Teachers  (Appendix  B)  was  sent  to  all  summer 
learning  disabilities  teachers  together  with  the  original  request 
for  attendance  data  on  children  who  attended  the  summer  session 
at  a given  school.  Visitations  were  made  during  the  summer  session 
to  a sample  of  learning  disabilities  classes  in  all  four  areas 
of  Dade  County. 


Instrumentation 


Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT) 

The  SAT,  seventh  edition  (Gardner,  Rudman,  Karlsen  & Merwin, 
1982)  was  administered  over  a three-day  period  in  May,  1982.  Re- 
liabilities reported  on  the  grade  three  test  were  .87  for  reading 
and  .93  for  mathematics.  Reliabilities  on  the  grade  five  test  were 
•91  for  reading  and  .93  for  mathematics. 


State  Student  Assessment  Test  (SSAT) 

The  SSAT  is  a criterion-referenced  test  designed  to  measure 
the  minimum  performance  standards  adopted  in  compliance  with  the 
Florida  Educational  Accoutability  Act.  Third  and  fifth  grade 
Florida  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  mastery  on  all 
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minimum  performance  objectives  as  a prerequisite  to  promotion 
to  the  fourth  or  sixth  grade. 

The  minimum  number  of  correct  items  accepted  for  mastery 
is  determined  by  the  total  number  of  questions  used  to  measure 
the  objective  (A  Guide  to  October  1982  Statewide  Assessment  Re- 
sults, 1982).  Under  the  state's  definition  of  mastery,  a student 
who  misses  six  out  of  ten  items  is  not  achieving  at  a different 
level  than  a students  who  misses  nine  out  of  ten  items.  It  would 
thus  seem  that  the  number  of  items  correct  on  the  test  might  pro- 
vide a better  measurement  of  achievement  than  the  number  of  ob- 
jectives mastered.  This  position  is  supported  by  the  state 
relative  to  school  level  diagnosis  of  test  results  (A  Guide  to  Octo- 
ber Statewide  Assessment  Results,  1982,  p.  35).  However,  number 
of  objectives  mastered  is  also  an  important  measure  of  achievement 
since  this  is  the  criteria  used  to  determine  promotion. 

The  number  of  objectives  and  items  included  on  the  1982  SSAT 
for  grades  three  and  five  differed  in  number  (Table  3-2)  . The 
grade  test  contained  one  additional  communications  objec- 
tive and  25  more  communications  items  than  the  third  grade  test. 

The  fifth  grade  test  also  contained  an  additional  six  mathematics 
objectives  and  48  more  mathematics  items  than  the  third  grade 


test. 
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TABLE  3-2 

NUMBER  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  TEST  ITEMS 
FOR  GRADES  THREE  AND  FIVE 
ON  THE  1982  SSAT 


Objectives 

Test 

Items 

Grade  3 

Grade  5 

Grade  3 

Grade  5 

Communications 

11 

12 

72 

97 

Mathematics 

9 

15 

68 

116 

(A  Guide  to  October  1982  Statewide  Assessment  Results,  1982,  pp.  26-30) 

Appendix  A presents  a complete  listing  of  standards,  ob- 
jectives (skills) , criteria  for  passing  each  objective,  and  item 
numbers  by  objective  for  the  October  1982  SSAT. 

The  1982  test  administration  took  place  during  the  period 
of  October  4-15.  Testing  in  grades  three  and  five  lasted  one 
day  for  the  communications  (reading  and  writing)  section  and  one 
day  for  the  mathematics  section. 

The  tests  were  untimed  to  insure  that  each  student  could 
attempt  all  items.  At  third  grade  level,  the  entire  test  was 
teacher-paced,  with  the  teacher  reading  all  test  directions  to 
the  students.  Grade  five  students  were  required  to  read  and 
follow  directions  independently.  Grade  three  students  marked 
their  answers  in  the  test  booklets  while  fifth  grade  students 
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transferred  their  answers  to  separate  computer-scan  answer  sheets 


(A  Guide  to  October  1982  Statewide  Assessment  Results,  p.  2). 

SSAT  test  admini strator 1 s manual  lists  special  testing 

conditions  which  are  allowed  for  learning  disabled  students. 

1 • Flexible  scheduling,  flexible  setting,  and  recording 
of  answers  are  permitted  for  students  classified  as  . . . 
^D  - . . If  flexible  scheduling,  flexible  setting  and 
recording  of  answers  are  to  be  implemented  in  the  school, 
the  testing  coordinator  will  inform  test  adminis- 
trators . 

2.  Revised  test  format  is  permitted  for  students  classi- 
fied as  SLD  . . . Braille  and  large  print  versions  and 
the  Revised  Format  Edition  will  be  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  third  graders  for  this  assessment. 

3-  Auditory  aids  are  permitted  for  students  classified  as 
SLD  . . . Auditory  aids  will  not  be  available  from  the 
Department  of  Education  this  year.  Test  administrators 
may  read  the  writing  and  math  portions  of  the  tests  to 
students  affected  by  the  ruling.  Test  administrators 
already  read  large  portions  of  the  test  to  third  graders. 
All  of  the  writing  and  mathematics  items  may  be  read  to 
SLD  . . . students. 

Test  administrators  should  follow  the  testing  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  this  manual  and  should  not  give 
special  assistance  (other  than  that  stated  above)  to 
any  student. 

(Test  Administrator's  Manuals  Grades  3 and  5,  1982,  p.  3) 
State  Board  Rule  6A-1.943  permits,  but  does  not  mandate, 
these  test  modifications.  Decisions  are  left  to  the  on-site 
testing  coordinator  (usually  the  assistant  principal)  who,  in 
turn,  frequently  permits  the  learning  disabilities  teacher  to 
decide  when  and  how  to  test  the  exceptional  children. 


Questionnaire 


A survey  containing  six  general  questions  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  summer  school  experience  was  mailed  to  all  summer 
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learning  disabilities  teachers  (See  Appendix  B) . Replies  were 
anonymous  except  in  cases  where  respondents  chose  to  identify 
themselves.  All  questions  were  objective  except  #5  which  asked 
the  teachers  to  rate  the  available  summer  materials  in  comparison 
to  those  of  the  regular  school  year. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  determine 
whether  a diagnostic/prescriptive  approach  was  used  in  resource 
rooms  during  the  summer  session.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
results  of  this  survey  might  aid  in  interpreting  the  results  of 
this  study. 

Observation  Check-List  for  Summer  LD  Classroom  Visitations 

In  order  to  get  as  much  information  as  possible,  personal 
visits  were  made  to  a sampling  of  learning  disabilities  classrooms 
throughout  the  summer.  These  visits  were  made  to  12  schools, 
three  in  each  of  the  four  areas  in  Dade  County  Schools  (north, 
north  central,  south,  and  south  central). 

In  order  to  obtain  consistency  with  regard  to  these  observa- 
tions, an  observation  check-list  was  developed  to  further  assist 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  (See  Appendix  C ) . The  check- 
list covered  six  general  areas  including  the  physical  environment, 
SES  environment,  the  teachers,  the  students,  general  environment, 
and  teacher-student  relationships.  Each  classroom  observation 
lasted  approximately  40  minutes.  It  was  not  possible  to  observe 
all  categories  in  every  visitation.  Systematic  records  were  made 


of  each  observation. 
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It  was  considered  inappropriate  to  complete  this  check-list 
during  the  classroom  visitations  since  it  might  have  conveyed 
the  impression  to  the  teachers  that  they  were  being  evaluated. 
Therefore,  the  form  was  completed  immediately  following  each  visit 

Design  and  Data  Analysis 

Design 

Since  attendance  at  summer  school  may  have  a differential 
effect  on  student  achievement,  the  design  employed  two  factors. 

The  SAT  status  factor  contained  six  levels  corresponding  to  the 
stanine  score  achieved  by  subjects  on  the  SAT.  The  treatment 
variable  of  attendance  at  summer  school  was  comprised  of  the 
subjects  who  did  not  attend  at  all  and  those  who  attended  15 
to  30  days.  These  variables  constitute  the  6x2  factorial 
design  used  for  each  dependent  variable. 

The  dependent  variables  were  measures  obtained  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  SSAT . Two  variables  were  of  interest:  the 

number  of  objectives  mastered  and  the  number  of  items  correct 
for  each  section  of  communications  and  mathematics.  The  block- 
ing variable  of  stanine  level  was  important  only  in  combination 
with  attending  or  not  attending  summer  school. 

This  design  provided  for  the  testing  of  nine  null  hypoth- 
eses : 

Hypothesis  1 . There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  commun- 
ications items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school. 
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Hypothesis  2.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communi- 
cations objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD 
students  who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students 
who  did  not  attend  summer  school. 

Hypothesis  3.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathema- 
tics items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school. 

Hypothesis  4.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathema- 
tics objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  stu- 
dents who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who 
did  not  attend  summer  school. 

Hypothesis  5.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communica 
tions  items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school. 

Hypothesis  6.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communica 
tions  objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD  stu- 
dents who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who 
did  not  attend  summer  school. 

Hypothesis  7 . There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathe- 
matics items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school . 

Hypothesis  8.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathe- 


matics objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD 
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students  who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students 
who  did  not  attend  summer  school. 

Hypothesis  9.  There  are  no  differential  effects  due  to  inter- 
action on  performance  on  the  SSAT  relative  to  SAT  levels  for 
either  grade  on  any  subtest. 

Data  Analysis 

Data  were  submitted  to  a two-way  Analysis  of  Variance 
(ANOVA)  for  each  of  the  dependent  variables  within  grade  levels. 
ETA  statistics,  based  on  the  ANOVA  computing  scheme,  were  com- 
puted to  determine  the  amount  of  variance  between  the  variables 
of  SSAT  scores  and  attendance.  While  the  point  biserial  corre- 
lation would  be  more  commonly  used  for  these  types  of  data,  the 
computer  package  did  not  offer  this  analysis.  The  Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS) , subprogram  ANOVA,  was  em- 
ployed (pC  05). 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
RESULTS 


The  results  of  the  statistical  procedures  employed  in  this 
study  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  Grade  three  results  will 
be  presented  first  in  their  entirety.  These  will  be  followed 
by  all  grade  five  analyses.  Tables  of  mean  performance  scores 
precede  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA)  tables. 

Grade  Three 

A distribution  of  the  means  for  communications  items  and 
objectives  by  attendance  groups  and  SAT  reading  stanines  is  pre- 
sented with  corresponding  standard  deviations  in  Table  4-1.  The 
means  of  the  15-30  days  attendance  group  exceed  those  of  the  0 
days  group  at  every  stanine  level  except  three  for  both  communica- 
tions items  and  objectives.  Table  4-2  contains  a distribution 
of  the  means  for  mathematics  items  and  objectives  by  attendance 
groups  and  SAT  mathematics  stanines.  The  means  of  the  15-30  days 
attendance  group  are  larger  than  the  corresponding  mean  at  all 
stanine  levels  except  stanine  three  where  the  mean  of  the  0 days 
group  exceeds  the  mean  of  the  15-30  days  group  by  .03. 

ANOVA  Tables  4-3  through  4-6  show  the  significance  of  this 
data.  The  interaction  between  attendance  and  SAT  stanine  levels 
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was  not  significant  in  any  of  these  analyses.  Since  there  is 
no  interaction,  main  effects  will  be  discussed. 

Tables  4-3  and  4-4  are  presented  together  in  order  to  show 
the  results  of  the  two  ANOVA  analyses  on  the  dependent  variables 
of  communications  items  and  communications  objectives.  A compari- 
son of  the  two  tables  reveals  that  the  difference  in  means  by 
attendance  was  significant  for  communications  items  at  the  .05 
level  (F  = 3.75).  However,  the  difference  in  number  of  communi- 
cations objectives  was  not  significant.  The  mathematics  items 
and  objectives  ANOVA  tables  are  also  presented  together.  Tables 
4-5  and  4-6  show  the  results  of  the  two  ANOVA  analyses  in  which 
attendance  had  a significant  effect  on  both  mathematics  items 
and  objectives  SSAT  scores.  The  ANOVA  for  mathematics  items 
yielded  an  F of  4.06  and  the  ANOVA  for  mathematics  objectives 
produced  an  F of  3.59,  with  both  ratios  significant  at  the 
.05  level. 

The  main  effect  of  stanine  level  measures  on  SSAT  achieve- 
ment was  significant  in  all  four  measures  on  SSAT  achievement 
which  indicates  the  usefulness  of  the  SAT  as  a blocking  variable. 

Results  of  the  ETA  statistics  for  grade  three  are  shown  in 
Table  4-7.  These  statistics  were  significant  at  this  grade 
level  for  all  variables  except  communications  objectives.  How- 
ever, these  statistics  yielded  low  numeric  values  with  none  high- 


er than  .17. 
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TABLE  4-3 

ANOVA  FOR  EFFECTS  OF  ATTENDANCE 
ON  GRADE  THREE  SSAT  COMMUNICATION  ITEMS 
BY  SAT  READING  STANINES 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

F 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

16773.79 

6 

23.06* 

Attendance  (A) 

454.70 

1 

3.75* 

SAT  Reading  (B) 

15984.43 

5 

26.37* 

A x B 

708.63 

5 

1.17 

Error 

47288.67 

390 

Total 

64771.10 

401 

*p  <05 

TABLE  4-4 

ANOVA  FOR  EFFECTS  OF  ATTENDANCE 
ON  GRADE  THREE  COMMUNICATION  SSAT  OBJECTIVES 
BY  SAT  READING  STANINES 

Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

F 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

993.17 

6 

22.71* 

Attendance  (A) 

11.92 

1 

1.64 

SAT  Reading  (B) 

965.59 

5 

26.50* 

A x B 

20.95 

5 

.58 

Error 

2842.07 

390 

Total 

3856.20 

401 

*£<05 
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TABLE  4-5 

ANOVA  FOR  EFFECTS  OF  ATTENDANCE 
ON  GRADE  THREE  SSAT  MATHEMATICS  ITEMS 
BY  SAT  MATHEMATICS  STANINES 


Source  of  Variation 

ss  • 

df 

F 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

10724.06 

6 

29.62* 

Attendance  (A) 

244.83 

1 

4.06* 

SAT  Math.  (B) 

9801.19 

5 

32.49* 

A x B 

184.42 

5 

.61 

Error 

22025.02 

365 

Total 

32933.50 

376 

*£  <.05 

TABLE  4-6 

ANOVA  FOB 

: EFFECTS  OF 

ATTENDANCE 

ON  GRADE  THREE 

SSAT  MATHEMATICS  OBJECTIVES 

BY  SAT 

MATHEMATICS 

STANINES 

Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

F 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

356.52 

6 

22.59* 

Attendance  (A) 

9.46 

1 

3.59* 

SAT  Math.  (B) 

321.86 

5 

24.47* 

A x B 

14.27 

5 

Error 

960.18 

365 

Total 

1330.96 

376 

*£  <.05 
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ETA 

GRADE  THREE 

TABLE  4-7 

STATISTICS  BETWEEN 

SSAT  SCORES  AND  ATTENDANCE 

n 

ETA 

Communications  items 

402 

.11 

Communication  Objectives 

402 

.08 

Mathematics  items 

377 

.17 

Mathematics  Objectives 

377 

.16 

60 


Grade  Five 

Table  4-8  presents  the  means  for  communications  items  and 
objectives  by  attendance  groups  and  SAT  communications  stanines. 
All  means  in  the  0 days  attendance  group  exceeded  those  in  the 
15-30  days  group  for  both  communications  items  and  objectives 
except  at  stanines  one,  five,  and  six.  Mean  distributions  by 
attendance  groups  and  SAT  mathematics  stanines  for  mathematics 
items  and  objectives  are  presented  in  Table  4-9.  Mean  SSAT  math- 
ematics items  and  objectives  scores  in  the  0 days  group  exceed 
those  of  the  15-30  days  group  at  stanines  one,  two,  and  five. 

At  stanine  three  the  0 days  group  has  a larger  mean  than  the 
15-30  days  group  for  mathematics  objectives  but  not  for  mathe- 
matics items. 

Tables  4-10  through  4-13  show  the  significance  of  this 
data.  At  fifth  grade  level,  the  interaction  between  attendance 
and  SAT  stanine  levels  was  not  significant  in  any  of  these  four 
analyses.  Since  there  was  no  interaction,  grade  five  mean  dif- 
ferences between  the  SSAT  scores  of  the  main  effect  were  exam- 
ined and  there  was  no  significance  on  any  of  the  four  measures 
of  attendance  on  SSAT  scores. 

The  SAT  main  effect  was  significant  (£  = <. 05)  as  it  was 
in  the  analysis  at  third  grade  level,  demonstrating  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  SAT  as  a blocking  variable. 

ETA  statistics  were  not  significant  at  fifth  grade  level 


for  any  variable. 


TABLE  4-8 
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Total  X 69.20  7.22  505  66.77  6.88  150  68.64  7.14  655 

SD  18.93  3.84  19.04  3.66  16.73  3.33 
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TABLE  4-10 

ANOVA  FOR  EFFECTS  OF  ATTENDANCE 
ON  GRADE  FIVE  SSAT  COMMUNICATION  ITEMS 
BY  SAT  READING  STANINES 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

F 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

54021.11 

6 

32.24* 

Attendance  (A) 

206.39 

1 

.74 

SAT  Reading  (B) 

53336.34 

5 

38.20* 

A x B 

1971.99 

5 

1.41 

Error 

179568.87 

643 

Total 

235561.98 

654 

*£<.05 

TABLE  4-11 

ANOVA  FOR  EFFECTS  OF  ATTENDANCE 
ON  GRADE  FIVE  SSAT  COMMUNICATION  OBJECTIVES 
BY  SAT  READING  STANINES 

Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

F 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

2168.85 

6 

32.55* 

Attendance  (A) 

1.40 

1 

.13 

SAT  Reading  (B) 

2155.66 

5 

38.83* 

A x B 

84.22 

5 

1.52 

Error 

7139.98 

643 

Total 

9393.06 

654 

*£  <-05 
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TABLE  4-12 

ANOVA  FOR  EFFECTS  OF  ATTENDANCE 
ON  GRADE  FIVE  SSAT  MATHEMATICS  ITEMS 
BY  SAT  MATHEMATICS  STANINES 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

F 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

100603.90 

6 

56.18* 

Attendance  (A) 

11.23 

1 

.04 

SAT  Math.  (B) 

100515.60 

5 

67.36* 

A x B 

1514.22 

5 

1.02 

Error 

189512.19 

635 

Total 

291630.31 

646 

*p<  .05 

TABLE  4-13 

ANOVA  FOR  EFFECTS  OF 

ATTENDANCE 

ON  GRADE  FIVE 

SSAT  MATHEMATICS  OBJECTIVES 

BY  SAT 

MATHEMATICS 

STANINES 

Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

F 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

3311.31 

6 

52.28* 

Attendance  (A) 

1.46 

1 

.14 

SAT  Math.  (B) 

3305.53 

5 

62.63* 

A x B 

56.88 

5 

1.08 

Error 

6702.85 

635 

Total 

10071.04 

646 

*£<.05 
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TABLE  4-14 

ETA  STATISTICS  BETWEEN 
GRADE  FIVE  SSAT  SCORES  AND  ATTENDANCE 


n 

ETA 

Communication  items 

655 

-.05 

Communication  Objectives 

655 

-.03 

Mathematics  items 

647 

-.02 

Mathematics 

647 

-.02 

4 
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Analyses  of  these  results  leads  to  the  retention  or  rejection 
of  the  null  hypotheses  as  follows: 

Hypothesis  1.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communi- 
cations items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  students 
who  atttended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school. 

This  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.  The  alternate  hypothesis 
is  accepted.  There  is  a significant  difference  in  mean  number  of 
communications  items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD 
students  who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students 
who  did  not  attend  summer  school . 

Hypothesis  2.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communi- 
cations objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD 
students  who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students 
who  did  not  attend  summer  school. 

This  null  hypothesis  is  retained. 

Hypothesis  3.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathe- 
matics items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school. 

This  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.  The  alternate  hypothesis 
is  accepted.  There  is  a significant  difference  in  mean  number  of 
mathematics  items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  stu- 
dents who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who 


did  not  attend  summer  school. 
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Hypothesis  4.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathema- 
tics objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  stu- 
dents who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who 
did  not  attend  summer  school. 

This  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.  The  alternate  hypothesis 
is  accepted.  There  is  a significant  difference  in  mean  number  of 
mathematics  objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD 
students  who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who 
did  not  attend  summer  school. 

Hypothesis  5.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communica- 
tions items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school. 

This  null  hypothesis  is  retained. 

Hypothesis  6.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communi- 
cations objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD 
students  who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students 
who  did  not  attend  summer  school. 

This  null  hypothesis  is  retained. 

Hypothesis  7.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathematics 
items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD  students  who 
attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did  not 
attend  summer  school . 


This  null  hypothesis  is  retained. 
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Hypothesis  8.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathema- 
tics objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD 
students  who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students 
who  did  not  attend  summer  school. 

This  null  hypothesis  is  retained. 

Hypothesis  9.  There  are  no  differential  effects  due  to  interaction 
on  performance  on  the  SSAT  relative  to  SAT  levels  for  either  grade 
on  any  subtest. 

This  null  hypothesis  is  retained. 

Questionnaire  Results 

A questionnaire  was  sent  to  learning  disabilities  teachers 
in  all  Dade  County  summer  centers  in  late  July,  after  four  weeks 
of  summer  school.  Seventy-five  teachers  responded  to  the  Survey 
of  Summer  School  L.D.  Teachers,  (Appendix  B) , representing  45  out 
of  79  summer  centers  for  a sample  of  57%. 

Results  of  the  questionnaire,  tabulated  by  raw  scores  and 
percentages  are  as  follows: 

1.  Are  you  teaching  this  summer  in  your  home  school? 

yes  = 49  (65%)  no  = 26  (35%) 

2.  On  how  many  of  your  summer  children  did  you  have  copies 
of  their  1981-82  IEP's? 

all  = 45  (60%)  most  = 22  (29%) 


some  =6  (8%) 


none  =2  (3%) 
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3.  To  how  many  of  your  summer  students  did  you  administer 
diagnostic  tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  session? 

all  = 26  (35%)  those  here  1st  week  = 6 (8%) 

some  = 29  (38%)  none  = 14  (19%) 

4.  On  how  many  of  your  summer  students  did  you  write  six- 
week  IEP's? 

all  = 4 (5%)  those  here  1st  week  = 2 (3%) 

some  = 10  (13%)  none  = 59  (79%) 

5.  How  do  you  rate  the  materials  (books,  kits,  AV)  available 
to  you  this  summer  in  comparison  to  your  materials  during 
the  regular  school  year? 

better  = 4 (5%)  the  same  = 58  (77%) 

somewhat  inf.  = (11%)  very  inferior  = 5 (7%) 

6 . Have  you  used  any  sort  of  reward  system  to  encourage 
regular  summer  school  attendance? 

yes  = 56  (75%)  no  = 19  (25%) 

The  majority  of  teachers  polled  (65%)  were  teaching  in  their 
home  schools.  Therefore,  the  teaching  environment  was  similar 
to  that  during  the  regular  school  year.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  responses  to  item  5 for  which  77%  said  available  materials 
in  the  summer  were  about  the  same  as  during  the  regular  school 
year.  Only  17%  rated  materials  as  inferior. 

A total  of  75%  replied  that  they  used  a reward  system  to 
encourage  regular  attendance.  The  excellent  attendance  records 
of  these  children  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  only  29  of  the 
children  whose  attendance  data  were  reported  by  the  individual 
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schools  attended  for  a period  of  only  one  to  14  days.  All  others 
attended  from  15  to  30  days. 

Items  2,  3,  and  4 sought  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
diagnostic/prescriptive  approach  to  teaching  was  used  by  the 
resource  teachers.  Although  Summer  Session  Guidelines  (1982, 
p.  54)  directed  that  each  exceptional  student's  Individual  Edu- 
cational Prescription  (IEP)  be  transmitted  to  the  summer  center 
which  the  student  planned  to  attend,  only  60%  of  the  respondents 
said  they  received  copies  of  all  their  summer  students'  IEP's. 

The  fact  that  up  to  four  different  schools  were  served  at  one 
center  explains  why  the  transmitting  of  these  prescriptions  was 
not  done  uniformly  with  29%  receiving  most  IEP's  and  8%  receiving 
some.  It  was  reported  by  3%  of  the  respondents  that  they  did 
not  receive  any  IEP's. 

During  the  regular  school  year  all  exceptional  teachers  are 
required  to  administer  diagnostic  tests  and  to  write  a new  IEP 
with  goals  and  objectives  for  each  individual.  However,  in  the 
summer  session  only  35%  of  the  teachers  who  replied  tested  all 
of  their  students  before  teaching  them.  Of  the  35%  who  tested 
the  children,  only  5%  subsequently  wrote  six-week  summer  pres- 
criptions . 

From  these  results,  it  appears  that  some  teaching  in  summer 
school  resource  rooms  was  based  on  the  IEP's  written  sometime 
during  the  previous  year  (usually  in  September  and  updated  every 
nine  weeks) . No  diagnostic  testing  was  done  by  19%  of  teachers 
and  79%  did  not  write  any  summer  IEP's. 
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Observation  Check-List 

The  Observation  Check-List  for  Summer  LD  Classroom  Visitations 
(see  Appendix  C)  was  completed  immediately  following  each  visit 
to  12  learning  disabiities  classes  in  July  and  August,  1982. 

This  check-list  consisted  of  six  general  areas: 

I Physical  Environment 
II  SES  Environment 
III  Teachers 
IV  Students 
V Environment 

VI  Teacher-Student  Relationships 

All  areas  were  not  observable  in  each  of  the  classrooms.  A summary 
of  general  observations  is  as  follows: 

I.  Physical  environment.  All  12  rooms  were  air-conditioned. 
Of  the  12  rooms,  seven  (58%)  had  bulletin  boards  which  were  judged 
attractive.  The  general  appearance  of  the  rooms  ranged  from  drab 
and  barren  to  relaxed,  sunny  and  busy.  The  rooms  were  in  a variety 
of  settings  which  included  standard  classrooms,  two  classes  in 
one  room,  an  open  pod  containing  three  classes,  a small  wooden 
portable,  a large  cinderblock  relocatable,  one-half  of  a storage 
room,  and  a converted  gardener's  apartment.  Of  the  12  teachers 
observed,  seven  (58%)  were  in  their  regular  classrooms.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  relationship  between  the  attractiveness  of  the 
room  and  whether  or  not  the  teacher  was  in  her  home  school. 

II.  SES  Environment.  Three  teachers  said  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  class  differed  from  the  regular  school  year.  No 
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teacher  reported  any  problems  resulting  from  mixing  children  from 
feeder  schools. 

III.  Teachers ■ Teacher  complaints  were  chiefly  directed 
toward  the  size  of  classes  during  the  regular  school  year.  They 
enjoyed  the  more  casual  atmosphere  in  summer  school,  the  absence 
of  meetings  and  extra  duties,  the  shorter  workday,  and  the  lessened 
teacher  accountability.  One  teacher  said  she  liked  "not  having 
to  color  in  all  those  little  squares  on  charts."  Fatigue  was 
alluded  to  by  three  teachers.  One  teacher  had  already  been  re- 
placed by  a substitute  for  the  final  two  weeks.  Teachers  in  three 
classes  said  they  planned  to  vacation  during  the  final  week. 

This  means  one-third  of  the  teachers  observed  were  not  completing 
the  full  summer  session. 

IV.  Students.  The  clothing  of  both  students  and  staff  did 
not  differ  from  that  worn  during  the  regular  school  year.  The 
children  were  involved  in  their  classwork  during  the  observations 
and  few  made  personal  comments  to  the  observer.  Several  boys 
mentioned  that  their  mothers  forced  them  to  come  to  summer  school. 
Another  boy  demonstrated  his  recent  mastery  of  counting  by  two's 
and  five's. 

V.  Environment.  No  volunteers  were  evident  in  any  classroom. 
Progress  charts  were  displayed  in  three  rooms.  All  children  ap- 
peared busy  and  involved  in  individualized  activities.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  behavior  modification  in  any  of  the  classes. 


The  halls  in  all  schools  were  quiet  and  orderly. 
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VI.  Teacher-student  relationships.  Teachers'  desks  were 
in  a variety  of  locations  in  the  rooms.  One  teacher  did  not  have 
a desk.  In  every  case  the  teacher  was  involved  with  an  individ- 
ual child  or  with  a small  group  of  children  when  the  observer 
entered  the  room.  A wide  variety  of  materials  was  observed. 

These  included  teacher-made  games,  individual  packets  of  assign- 
ments, and  commercial  materials.  One  teacher  used  minimal  skills 
practice  booklets  with  students  in  grades  three  and  five  to  prepare 
these  students  for  SSAT  testing. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  findings  from  the  data  analyses  that  were 
based  on  a .05  level  of  significance  reveal  a significant  differ- 
ence between  attendance  groups  at  the  third  grade  level  on  three 
measures  of  SSAT  performance.  At  the  fifth  grade  level,  analyses 
showed  no  significant  difference  in  SSAT  performance  by  attendance 
groups  on  any  of  the  four  measures.  ETA  statistics  yielded  low 
numeric  values.  The  interaction  between  attendance  and  SAT  stanine 
levels  was  not  significant  in  any  of  the  analyses.  The  main  effect 
of  stanine  level  measures  on  SSAT  achievement  was  significant 
in  all  eight  analyses  which  indicates  the  usefulness  of  the  SAT 
as  a blocking  variable.  The  results  of  questionnaires  completed 
by  57%  of  the  summer  school  teachers  show  that  class  environment, 
number  and  quality  of  materials,  and  attendance  records  of  children 
were  similar  to  those  for  the  regular  school  year.  However, 
diagnostic/prescriptive  testing  was  not  as  comprehensively  done 
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as  during  the  regular  school  year.  Visitations  to  a sample  of 
summer  school  resource  rooms  revealed  no  major  differences  in 
the  summer  school  environment  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  the  teachers  observed  did  not  plan  to  complete  the 
full  summer  session  and  would  be  replaced  by  substitutes. 

The  implications  of  these  findings  are  discussed  in  Chapter  Five. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  this  chapter  results  will  be  reviewed.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  conclusions  and  recommendations  based  upon  these  research 
findings . 


Summary 


This  study  was  conducted  in  order  to  compare  achievement 
of  grades  three  and  five  learning  disabled  students  who  attended 
summer  school  to  those  who  did  not  attend  summer  school.  The 
study  was  designed  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  attendance  at  summer  school  affect  a third  or  fifth 
grade  learning  disabled  student's  performance  on  the  Florida  State 
Student  Assessment  Test  (SSAT) ? 

2.  Is  there  a difference  in  the  effect  of  summer  school 
attendance  on  SSAT  performance  of  learning  disabled  students  with 
differing  pre-existing  achievement  levels? 

These  questions  were  asked  in  response  to  a need  expressed 
in  the  literature  for  empirical  studies  of  specific  populations 
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of  students  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  attendance  at  summer 
school  (Church  & Moss,  1982;  Cornelius  & Semmel , 1982:  Austin 
et  al.,  1972;  Edgar  et  al.,  1977).  Research  indicated  that  stu- 
dents who  are  average  or  above  in  achievement  may  gain  in  abstract 
subjects  without  formal  summer  schooling  (Soar  & Soar,  1969) . 
However,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  low-achieving  or  learning 
disabled  students  benefit  from  a summer  program  to  maintain  basic 
skills  (Cornelius  & Semmel,  1982) . Educators  also  expressed  par- 
ticular concern  for  the  learning  disabled  child's  preparation 
for  mastery  of  the  basic  skills  tested  on  the  minimum  competency 
tests  (McClung,  1978;  Dougherty,  1981).  Other  studies  suggested 
that  rote  skills  such  as  those  measured  on  state  assessment  tests 
are  easily  lost  without  reinforcement  throughout  the  summer 
(Ginsberg  et  al . , 1981;  Person,  1976). 

These  questions  were  answered  by  means  of  four  separate 
Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA)  procedures  which  compared  achieve- 
ment at  two  grade  levels  on  four  measures  of  the  State  Student 
Assessment  Test  (SSAT)  by  two  attendance  groups:  those  who  at- 

tended summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  those  who  did  not  attend. 
The  subjects  were  stratified  by  six  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
(SAT)  stanines. 

Results  of  the  analyses  answered  the  questions  asked  through 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  nine  null  hypotheses  with  a .05  level 


of  significance. 
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Third  Grade  Results 

The  third  grade  group  which  attended  summer  school  scores  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  those  who  did  not  attend  summer  school 
on  the  three  SSAT  measures  of  communications  items,  mathematics 
items,  and  mathematics  objectives.  The  difference  in  means  of 
the  two  attendance  groups  on  the  measure  of  communications  objec- 
tives did  not  reach  the  pre-established  level  of  significance. 

These  results  led  to  the  rejection  of  hypotheses  one,  three,  and 
four,  and  the  retention  of  hypothesis  two  as  follows: 

Hypothesis  1.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communica- 
tions items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school.  This  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
Hypothesis  2.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communi- 
cations objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD 
students  who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students 
who  did  not  attend  summer  school.  This  null  hypothesis  was  re- 
tained. 

Hypothesis  3.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathema- 
tics items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school.  This  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
Hypothesis  4.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathematics 
objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  third  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school.  This  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
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Fifth  Grade  Results 

The  fifth  grade  group  who  attended  summer  school  did  not 
score  significantly  higher  than  those  who  did  not  attend  summer 
school  on  any  of  the  four  SSAT  measures,  leading  to  acceptance 
of  hypotheses  five  through  eight. 

Hypothesis  5.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  communica- 
tions items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD  students 
who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did 
not  attend  summer  school.  This  null  hypothesis  was  retained. 
Hypothesis  6.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  commun- 
ications objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD 
students  who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students 
who  did  not  attend  summer  school.  This  null  hypothesis  was  re- 
tained . 

Hyothesis  7.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathematics 
items  correct  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD  students  who 
attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who  did  not 
attend  summer  school.  This  null  hypothesis  was  retained. 
Hypothesis  8.  There  is  no  difference  in  mean  number  of  mathema- 
tics objectives  mastered  on  the  SSAT  between  fifth  grade  LD  stu- 
dents who  attended  summer  school  for  15-30  days  and  students  who 
did  not  attend  summer  school.  This  null  hypothesis  was  retained. 

Interpretation  of  Grade  Three  and  Five  Results 

The  results  of  grade  three  support  previously-cited  research 
by  measuring  increased  achievement  in  rote  skills  for  a learning 
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disabled  population  as  a result  of  summer  school  attendance. 
However,  ETA  statistic  yielded  low  numeric  values.  Qualifications 
which  might  have  affected  the  outcome  of  this  study  will  be 
discussed.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to  interpret  the  fifth  grade 
findings  except  to  discuss  factors  which  may  have  affected  test 
validity . 

Interaction  of  Attendance  and  SAT  Stanines 

The  last  hypothesis  concerned  the  interaction  of  attendance 
and  SAT  stanines. 

Hypothesis  9.  There  are  no  differential  effects  due  to  inter- 
action on  performance  on  the  SSAT  relative  to  SAT  levels  for 
either  grade  on  any  subtest.  This  null  hypothesis  was  retained. 

The  finding  of  no  significant  interaction  effects  for  all 
eight  analyses  suggests  that  summer  school  attendance  does  not 
have  the  differential  effect  with  SAT  stanines  as  hypothesized. 

The  effect  of  the  SAT  stanines  is  independent  of  the  effect  of 
the  attendance  variable.  It  is  hypothesized  that  since  SAT  pre- 
achievement stanine  level  is  so  much  stronger  as  a predictor  of 
SSAT  scores  than  the  variable  of  attendance,  no  interaction  oc- 
cured . 

Qualifications 

Several  important  qualifications  should  be  kept  in  mind  while 
reading  this  section.  There  was  a lack  of  control  over  the 
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quality  of  the  summer  school  treatment  and  an  apparent  lack  of 
consistency  in  quality  of  instruction.  Throughout  the  study  the 
investigator  observed  classrooms  and  discovered  in  some  instances 
that  the  original  teacher  was  not  there  for  the  duration  of  the 
summer  session.  In  addition,  Individual  Educational  Prescriptions 
(IEP's)  were  not  always  sent  to  the  summer  center  from  the  stu- 
dents' regular  schools  and  instructional  materials  were  not  as 
plentiful  as  during  the  regular  year.  This  is  the  reality  of 
the  summer  program.  While  the  limitations  may  affect  individual 
student  achievement,  they  do  not  detract  from  the  purpose  of  this 
study  which  was  to  compare  SSAT  scores  of  the  total  third  and 
fifth  grade  LD  summer  school  population  to  a similar  population 
that  did  not  attend  summer  school. 

Another  limitation  to  this  study  was  the  lack  of  control 
over  test  administration.  Information  obtained  from  a sample 
of  LD  teachers  indicates  that  SSAT  administrative  practices 
varied  from  school  to  school.  However,  students  in  both  attend- 
ance and  non-attendance  groups  were  tested  under  the  same  con- 
ditions in  a given  school.  The  significant  effects  of  test  format 
and  test  administration  practices  with  the  fifth  grade  SSAT 
will  be  discussed  later. 

Post-test  measurement  occurred  seven  weeks  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  summer  school  treatment.  There  was  no  way  to  con- 
trol for  the  events  during  this  intervening  period  which  may  have 
influenced  achievement  on  the  SSAT.  However,  this  time  gap 
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between  summer  school  attendance  and  SSAT  testing  does,  in  fact, 
exist.  This  study  was  not  designed  to  measure  achievement  im- 
mediately following  attendance  at  summer  school,  but  rather  to 
determine  if  any  carry-over  of  knowledge  can  be  later  measured 
on  the  SSAT. 

Rationale  for  Fifth  Grade  Results 

The  inconsistency  of  results  for  the  two  grade  levels  may 
not  reflect  differing  degrees  of  achievement  by  the  two  grade 
levels.  The  lack  of  a significant  difference  in  achievement  be- 
tween the  two  attendance  groups  at  the  fifth  grade  level  may  instead 
be  an  indicator  of  the  nature  of  the  learner  and  the  differing 
formats  and  administration  procedures  of  the  third  and  fifth  grade 
tests.  The  SSAT,  which  has  test  validity  with  a normal  population, 
may  not  be  valid  at  the  fifth  grade  level  as  administered  to  this 
learning  disabled  population  (Ary  et  al.,  1979). 

An  examination  of  the  format  and  administration  procedures 
employed  in  administering  both  the  third  and  fifth  grade  SSAT  re- 
veals important  differences  which  could  affect  the  validity  of 
the  fifth  grade  test.  These  two  tests  differ  in  content,  level  of 
difficulty,  length  and  number  of  items  and  objectives  tested  (Test 
Administrators  Manuals,  Grades  3 and  5,  1982).  The  third  grade  test 
contained  140  total  items  and  20  objectives  while  the  fifth  grade 
test  contained  213  total  items  and  27  total  objectives  (Table  3-2, 
p.  44) . In  addition  to  these  differences  in  test  format,  there  are 
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differences  in  test  administration  procedures  employed  with  the 
two  tests.  Directions  are  read  to  third  grade  students  and  they 
mark  answers  directly  in  their  test  booklets.  The  third  grade 
teacher  guides  the  children  throughout  the  tests.  In  contrast, 
fifth  graders  read  directions  independently,  remain  on  task  for 
longer  periods  of  time,  and  change  set  more  frequently  than  the 
third  graders.  The  fifth  graders  also  must  transfer  answers 
to  a separate  computer-scan  sheet.  The  implications  for  the 
effect  of  these  procedures  on  the  SSAT  performance  of  fifth  graders 
identified  as  learning  disabled  are  obvious. 

Nature  of  the  Learner.  The  learning  disabled  child  is  noted  for 
his  lack  of  attending  behaviors.  DeRuiter  and  Wansart  specify 
four  sub-components  in  attention  as  scanning,  focusing,  sustain- 
ing focus,  and  shifting  focus  or  perseveration  (1982,  p.  28). 

Most  learning  disabled  children  have  difficulty  with  one  or  more 
of  these  attending  behaviors.  They  may  have  difficulty  beginning 
a task  because  their  attention  is  disrupted  by  extraneous  motor 
activity  (Keogh  & Margolis,  1976) . Some  types  of  learning  dis- 
abled persons  may  have  trouble  sustaining  their  attention  on  pro- 
longed tasks.  They  also  may  have  difficulty  following  through 
on  a task  until  it  is  completed  (DeRuiter  & Wansart,  1982) . Per- 
severation (inability  to  change  set)  has  been  listed  as  one  of  the 
ten  most  frequently  mentioned  characteristics  of  learning  disabled 
children  (Clements,  1966;  Cruickshank  et  al.,  1980).  These  atten- 
tional  disorders  could  significantly  affect  SSAT  performance  if  pro- 
visions are  not  made  to  insure  test  validity  for  this  population. 
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Need  for  Test  Modifications.  Several  educators  have  voiced  an 
awareness  of  the  effect  of  these  attentional  disorders  on  test 
results  of  exceptional  children.  These  educators  emphasized  the 
need  for  test  modifications  which  permit  a child  to  demonstrate 
his  true  content  knowledge  rather  than  the  extent  of  his  handicap 
(Gearheart  & Willenberg,  1976;  Marsh,  Gearheart  & Gearheart,  1978; 
Salvia  & Ysseldyke,  1978) . 

Algozzine  and  Beattie  (1981)  of  the  University  of  Florida  re- 
cently completed  a study  of  procedural  adaptations  and  format  modifi- 
cations on  the  SSAT  for  testing  learning  disabled  students.  They 
concluded  that  "the  child's  inability  to  successfully  demonstrate  a 
proficiency  as  it  relates  to  a response  to  a test  item  may  be  due 
to  his  inability  to  decode  the  directions,  read  all  the  words  in  a 
passage,  or  correctly  transfer  his  answers  to  a separate  answer 
sheet" (1981,  p.  2). 

The  funding  of  Algozzine  and  Beattie's  study  by  the  state  of 
Florida,  together  with  test  modifications  already  adapted  for  the 
handicapped  in  the  administration  of  the  SSAT  in  this  state,  in- 
dicates an  awareness  of  the  validity  problems  inherent  in  testing 
a learning  disabled  population.  However,  studies  and  resultant  modi- 
fications are  useless  if  the  alternate  testing  procedures  (See 
p.  48)  are  not  uniformly  adopted  in  every  school.  A survey  admin- 
istered in  conjunction  with  this  dissertation  suggests  that  this  is 
not  the  case  (Survey  of  L.D.  Teachers  Regarding  SSAT  Test  Administra- 
tion Procedures  Used  with  L.D.  Children,  October,  1982,  Appendix  D) . 
Until  this  entire  population  is  tested  using  established  modifica-, 
tions,  the  validity  of  the  fifth  grade  SSAT  may  be  in  question. 
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Survey  of  LD  Teachers.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  options 
allowed  in  SSAT  test  administration  of  learning  disabled  students 
were  employed,  a follow-up  survey  was  mailed  to  20  randomly  chosen 
LD  teachers,  5 teachers  from  each  of  the  4 Dade  County  school 
areas.  This  questionnaire  asked  the  teachers  to  define  SSAT 
testing  procedures  used  in  their  respective  schools  with  learning 
disabled  students  (See  Appendix  D) . 

Fifteen  of  the  20  teachers  surveyed  (75%)  responded.  Of  these 
15,  six  (40%)  did  not  administer  the  1982  SSAT;  their  learning 
disabled  children  were  tested  with  the  regular  classes.  The  re- 
maining nine  teachers  tested  children  in  their  resource  room. 

THe  respondents  differed  further  in  their  test  administration 
procedures.  Seven  gave  the  test  during  the  regular  two-day  test- 
ing period;  two  extended  the  testing  over  a five-day  period. 

Only  one  teacher  indicated  that  she  helped  the  fifth  grade  students 
in  transferring  answers  to  the  computer-scan  sheets.  One  teacher 
was  aware  of  an  optional  test  format  for  handicapped  students. 
Acceptable  test  modifications  permitted  the  teacher  to  read  the 
writing  and  mathematics  test  items  to  the  students.  However, 
of  the  nine  teachers  who  administered  the  SSAT,  four  did  not  read 
any  items. 

Respondents  reported  a general  lack  of  knowledge  of  alternate 
test  administration  procedures  for  use  with  their  exceptional 
children.  Information  regarding  test  modifications  was  supplied 
to  three  teachers  by  their  assistant  principals.  One  teacher 
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responded  that  she  knew  of  the  test  modifications  because  she 
previously  worked  in  an  area  office.  None  of  the  teachers  who 
responded  indicated  that  they  received  any  testing  information 
from  the  exceptional  education  administration. 


Review  of  Results 

This  study  of  summer  school  achievement  was  conducted  in 
order  to  determine  whether  a specific  population  (grades  three 
and  five  learning  disabled  students)  showed  significantly  higher 
achievement  on  the  SSAT  than  a similar  population  who  did  not 
attend  summer  school. 

Qualifications  to  be  considered  when  interpreting  results 
include  an  apparent  lack  of  consistency  in  the  quality  of  in- 
struction across  summer  school  classrooms,  lack  of  control  over 
both  SAT  and  SSAT  test  administration,  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  a period  of  seven  weeks  between  the  conclusion  of  the  summer 
session  and  the  SSAT  testing. 

Results  of  four  separate  ANOVA  procedures  at  the  two  grade 
levels  revealed  a significant  difference  in  three  of  four  achieve- 
ment measures  at  third  grade  level  but  no  significant  difference 
between  attendance  groups  at  fifth  grade  level.  This  led  to  re- 
tention of  all  but  three  null  hyotheses. 

The  inconsistency  of  results  for  the  two  grade  levels  may 
be  a reflection  of  differences  in  test  format  at  the  two  grade 
levels.  The  longer  and  more  comprehensive  fifth  grade  test  lends 
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itself  to  validity  problems  as  presently  administered  to  a 
learning  disabled  population. 


Conclusions 


An  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  study  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1.  The  results  obtained  are  consistent  with  the  findings 
of  other  researchers  (Ginsberg,  1981;  Heyns,  1978;  Person,  1976; 
Church  & Moss,  1982)  that  summer  school  attendance  prevents  the 
loss  of  knowledge  in  rote  skills  which  may  lead  to  increased 
achievement  on  minimum  competency  tests  (Dougherty,  1981).  How- 
ever, the  relationship  between  the  variables  of  attendance  and 
SSAT  scores  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resolve  the  questions 
raised  by  critics  such  as  Edgar  et  al.  (1977);  Hoepfner  (1980). 

2.  The  fifth  grade  SSAT  may  not  be  a valid  indicator  of 
subject  area  knowledge  of  the  students  tested  but  may  rather 

be  an  indicator  of  their  disability.  The  format  and  administration 
of  this  test  may  make  it  a measure  of  attentional  disorders 
characteristic  of  learning  disabled  students  and  may  preclude 
validly  measuring  test  content. 

3.  The  significance  of  the  main  effect  of  SAT  stanine  levels 
on  all  eight  analyses  indicates  the  value  of  this  measure  as 

a blocking  variable  in  future  studies.  However,  there  were  no 
differences  in  the  effect  of  summer  school  attendance  on  SSAT 
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performance  by  stanine  level.  As  previously  noted,  this  lack 
of  interaction  may  be  the  result  of  the  strong  SAT  predictor  over- 
powering the  weak  effect  of  attendance. 

Recommendations 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  following  recom- 
mendations for  further  research  are  made: 

1.  A focus  on  specific  populations  of  students  rather  than 
on  general  groups  should  be  maintained  in  future  studies. 

2.  Future  studies  should  provide  an  accurate  description 

of  the  summer  school  experience  and  provide  controls  for  specific 
variables . 

3.  Research  should  be  conducted  into  the  attitudes  of  stu- 
dents at  various  grade  levels  towards  attendance  at  summer  school 
and  the  effect  of  differing  attitudes  on  subsequent  achievement. 

4.  Investigation  into  summer  school  benefits  should  concern 
itself  with  possible  affective  gains  which  may  offer  another 
reason  for  attendance. 

5.  Further  research  into  test  modifications  for  learning 
disabled  students  to  insure  SSAT  validity  is  recommended.  This 
research  should  consider  differences  in  test  format  at  third  and 
fifth  grade  levels.  Test  modifications  based  on  empirical  re- 
search should  be  mandated,  rather  than  permitted,  for  all  children 


of  a given  handicap. 
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Value  and  Applicability  of  Study 

Previous  studies  of  summer  school  achievement  have  been 
criticized  for  their  small  samples,  subjective  evaluative  tech- 
niques, and  lack  of  delayed  post-testing.  These  studies  also 
failed  to  define  attendance  at  summer  school  as  presence  for  a 
given  number  of  days. 

Although  educators  voiced  a need  for  increased  instruction 
to  insure  mastery  of  minimum  competency  skills  by  exceptional 
students,  no  research  had  been  done  to  specifically  compare  mastery 
on  state  competency  tests  by  a disabled  population  of  students 
who  attended  or  did  not  attend  summer  school. 

This  study  sought  to  fill  this  need  by  comparing  all  available 
SSAT  scores  of  eligible  third  and  fifth  grade  learning  dis- 
abled students  in  a large  urban  school  district  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  academic  gains  realized  as  a result  of  summer  school 
attendance.  Objective  measurement  was  used  and  attendance  at 
summer  school  was  defined  as  presence  for  15-30  days. 

Post-testing  with  the  State  Student  Assessment  Test  occurred 
seven  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  summer  session.  This  allowed 
for  criticism  of  previous  research  that  meaningful  gains  must 
carry  over  time. 

Results  of  this  study  support  previous  research  which 
measured  increased  achievement  as  a result  of  summer  school  at- 
tendance. Results  also  support  an  ongoing  analysis  of  test 
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format  and  tent  administration  procedures  with  a learning 
disabled  population  in  order  to  insure  test  validity. 

Recommendations  as  a result  of  this  study  include  further 
studies  with  smaller  and  more  specific  learning  disabled  popu- 
lations in  ordei  to  measure  both  cognitive  and  affective  gains 
of  sub-groups . 
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APPENDIX  A 


STANDARDS  AND  MEASURED  SKILLS 
ON  SSAT-1,  GRADES  3 AND  5 
OCTOBER,  1982 


GRADE  3 READING 


Standard/ 

Skill 

Criteria:  Correct 
Answers  Needed 

Skill  Statement 

Item 

Numbers 

VOCABULARY 

A 1 

7/10 

Identify  printed  equivalents 
to  words. 

1-10 

A 2 

4/5 

Associate  words  with  words  of 
opposite  meaning. 

11-15 

C 4 

4/5 

Associate  contractions  with 
their  words. 

25-29 

READING  COMPREHENSION 

F 6 

4/5 

Identify  specific  details  in 
a selection. 

20-24 

G 7 

3/4 

Determine  the  stated  effect 
of  an  action. 

16-19 

LOGICAL  THINKING 

I 9 

4/5 

Distinguish  between  real 
and  unreal. 

35-37 ; 47-48 

J 10 

4/5 

Identify  an  irrelevant 
sentence  in  a selection. 

30-34 

STUDY  SKILLS 

K 12 

3/4 

Follow  written  directions 
to  complete  a task. 

38-41 

M 14 

4/5 

Put  words  in  alphabetical 
order  by  first  writing. 

42-46 
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GRADE  3 WRITING 


Standard/ 

Skill 

Criteria 

Answers 

:Correct  Skill  Statement 

Needed 

Item 

Numbers 

ORGANIZATION 

B 2 

4/5 

Classify  objects  under 
Appropriate  headings. 

49-53 

B 3 

3/4 

Arrange  four  pictures  in 
a sequential  pattern. 

54-57 

SPELLING,  PUNCTUATION,  CAPITALIZATION 

G 9 

7/10 

Identify  correct  spelling 
of  common  words . 

58-67 

I 13 

4/5 

Capitalize  the  first  word 
in  a sentence. 

68-72 

GRADE  3 MATHEMATICS 

A 1 

4/5 

Count  up  to  100  objects. 

73-77 

B 2 

4/5 

Read  and  write  numbers 
less  than  100. 

83-87 

E 7 

4/5 

Identify  halves,  thirds, 
or  fourths. 

116-120 

COMPUTATION  WITH  WHOLE  NUMBERS 

F 9 

4/5 

Add  three  1-digit  numbers 
(sum  less  than  19) 

92-96 

F 10 

4/5 

Add  two  2-digit  numbers 
(no  carrying) 

97-101 

G 12 

4/5 

Subtract  basic  combinations 
(subtraction  facts) 

126-130 

G 13 

4/5 

Subtract  1-digit  from 
2 -digit  numbers  (no 
borrowing) . 

131-135 

G 14 

4/5 

Subtract  2-digit  numbers 
without  borrowing. 

136-140 
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Standard/ 

Skill 

Criteria : Correct 
Answers  Needed 

Skill  Statement 

Item 

Numbers 

MEASUREMENT 

0 17 

4/5 

Tell  time  on  the  hour  and 
half-hour . 

107-111 

0 18 

3/4 

Determine  the  length  of 
an  object. 

112-115 

PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS 

Q 20 

4/5 

Identify  sets  of  coins 
equal  in  value. 

102-106 

T 21 

4/5 

Solve  word  problems 
involving  addition. 

78-82 

T 22 

3/4 

Solve  word  problems 
involving  subtraction. 

88-91 

V 24 

4/5 

Subtract  to  solve  practical 
money  problems  under  50C. 

121-125 

GRADE  5 READING 

VOCABULARY 

A 2 

7/10 

Identify  synonyms  and  antonyms . 

54-58, -93-97 

C 4 

4/5 

Associate  compound  words  with 
their  component  words. 

59-63 

C 6 

3/4 

Identify  appropriate  prefixes 
and  suffixes. 

69-72 

READING  COMPREHENSION 

D 7 

4/5 

Identify  sentences  with 
similar  meanings. 

88-92 

E 8 

4/5 

Determine  the  main  idea 
in  a paragraph. 

64-68 

F 9 

4/5 

Find  specific  information 
in  a selection. 

83-87 

G 11 

4/5 

Identify  the  stated  effect 
of  an  action. 

73-77 
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Standard/ 

Skill 

Criteria : Correct 
Answers  Needed 

Skill  Statement 

Item 

Numbers 

STUDY  SKILLS 

K 18 

3/4 

Follow  oral  directions  to 
complete  a task. 

1-4 

K 19 

4/5 

Follow  written  directions 
to  complete  a task. 

73-74 

GRADE  5 WRITING 

ORGANIZATION 

A 2 

4/5 

Identify  correct  forms  of 
regular  verbs  in  context. 

5-9 

A 3 

4/5 

Identify  regular  plural  forms 
of  nouns . 

10-14 

A 5 

4/5 

Select  sentence  using 
correct  word  order. 

47-51 

A 6 

4/5 

Write  question  sentences 
with  proper  word  order. 

15-19 

C 9 

3/4 

Arrange  sentences  in  a 
meaningful  paragraph. 

43-46 

SPELLING,  PUNCTUATION,  CAPITALIZATION 

F 14 

4/5 

Complete  simple  forms. 

34-38 

G 15 

7/10 

Identify  correct  spelling 
of  common  words . 

24 

K 19 

1/2 

Identify  correctly  punctuated 
sentences . 

52-53 

H 20 

1/2 

Identify  correctly  punctuated 
abbreviations . 

22-23 

H 21 

3/4 

Use  comma  between  name  of  city 
and  state  in  an  address. 

39-42 

H 22 

1/2 

Use  comma  between  day  of  month 
and  year  in  a date. 

20/21 
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Standard/ 

Skill 

Criteria 

Answers 

: Correct  Skill  Statement 
Needed 

Item 

Numbers 

NUMBER  CONCEPTS 

A 1 

4/5 

Count  up  to  1,000  objects. 

108-112 

B 2 

4/5 

Match  numbers  100  to  9,999 
to  their  word  names. 

98-102 

B 44 

4/5 

Read  and  write  money  values 
through  $5.00. 

193-197 

C 5 

4/5 

Round  whole  numbers  less 
than  100  to  the  nearest  ten 

188-192 

D 6 

4/5 

Put  in  order  3 numbers  less 
than  1,000. 

154-155 

183-185 

D 7 

4/5 

Identify  object's  position 
(11th  through  99th) 

135-139 

E 8 

3/4 

Match  fractions  to  pictures 
showing  fractional  parts. 

210-213 

COMPUTATION  WITH  WHOLE  NUMBERS 

F 11 

4/5 

Add  four  3-digit  numbers 
with  carrying. 

125-129 

F 12 

4/5 

Add  3-digit  number  to 
a 1,  2,  or  3-digit  number. 

130-134 

G 13 

4/5 

Subtract  two  4-digit 
numbers  without  borrowing. 

144-148 

G 14 

4/5 

Subtract  two  4-digit  numbers 
with  borrowing. 

149-153 

H 15 

4/5 

Identify  basic  multipli- 
cation facts. 

165-169 

H 16 

4/5 

Divide  3-digit  by  1-digit 
number  with  no  remainder. 

198-202 

COMPUTATION  WITH  FRACTIONS 

J 19 

3/4 

Add  two  fractions  with 
like  denominators. 

156-159 

J 20 

4/5 

Subtract  two  proper  fractions 
with  like  denominators. 

203-207 
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Standard/ 

Skill 

Criteria : Correct 
Answers  Needed 

Skill  Statement 

Item 

Numbers 

MEASUREMENT 

0 21 

4/5 

Identify  months  of  the 
year  in  order. 

103-107 

0 24 

4/5 

Tell  time  on  the  hour,  half- 
hour  and  quarter-hour. 

120-124 

0 25 

3/4 

Determine  the  measurements 
of  objects  in  metric  units. 

140-143 

PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS 

Q 27 

3/4 

Identify  equivalent  amounts 
of  money  up  to  $5.00. 

175-178 

T 28 

4/5 

Solve  word  problems  by 
adding  three  3-digit  numbers 

114,116,119 

179,181 

T 29 

4/5 

Solve  word  problems  by 
subtracting  3-digit  numbers. 

115,117,118 

V 32 

4/5 

Solve  purchase  problems 
involving  change  from  $1.00. 

160-164 

X 33 

4/5 

Find  information  in  graphs. 

113,186,187, 

208,209 

APPENDIX  B 


SURVEY  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL  L.D.  TEACHERS 


1.  Are  you  teaching  this  summer  in  your  home  school? 

yes no 

2.  On  how  many  of  your  summer  children  did  you  have 
copies  of  their  1981-82  IEP's? 

all most some  none 


3.  To  how  many  of  your  summer  students  did  you  administer 
diagnostic  tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  session? 

all those  here  first  week some  none 


4.  On  how  many  of  your  summer  students  did  you  write  six-week 
IEP's? 

all those  here  first  week  some  none 


5.  How  do  you  rate  the  materials  (books,  kits,  AV)  available 
to  you  this  summer  in  comparison  to  your  materials  during 
the  regular  school  year? 

better the  same somewhat  inferior 

very  inferior 

6.  Have  you  used  any  sort  of  reward  system  to  encourage 
regular  summer  school  attendance? 

yes no 

ANY  ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  OR  OBSERVATIONS  ARE  WELCOME. 
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APPENDIX  C 


II . 


III. 


OBSERVATION  CHECK-LIST  FOR 
SUMMER  L.D.  CLASSROOM  VISITATIONS 


PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


School  No. 
Area 


Is  the  room  air-conditioned?  yes 


no 


Are  bulletin  boards  attractive?  yes 


no 


What  is  the  room's  general  appearance? 


Is  this  the  teacher's  regular  room?  yes  no 

SES  ENVIRONMENT 

Is  the  racial  composition  different  during  the 
regular  school  year?  yes no 

Are  there  more  minority  children  in  the  summer 
class  than  in  the  regular  school  year?  yes  no 

Is  it  a problem  mixing  cnildren  from  feeder  schools? 
yes no 

TEACHERS 


What  do  teachers  complain  about? 


What  do  they  praise? 


How  is  the  end  of  the  term  thought  of? 


Number  of  days  teacher  has  been  absent 


Are  substitutes  provided  for  special  teachers? 
yes no 
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IV.  STUDENTS 

What  do  students  and  staff  wear? 

What  comments  do  students  make  about  attending  summer 
school? 


V .  ENVIRONMENT 

Do  volunteers  participate  in  the  summer  program7 
yes no 

Are  any  relevant  charts  displayed?  yes  no 

Do  children  appear  busy? interested 

receiving  special  attention 

How  do  classes  move  through  the  building? 

Is  the  class  size  larger  than  the  regular  school 
year?  yes no 

Is  behavior  modification  used?  yes  no 

VI.  TEACHER-STUDENT  RELATIONSHIPS 

Where  is  the  teacher's  desk  located? 

What  are  the  teacher's  movements  in  relationship  to 
desk? 


What  teaching  materials  are  evident? 


APPENDIX  D 


SURVEY  OF  L.D.  TEACHERS  REGARDING  SSAT  TEST  ADMINISTRATION 
PROCEDURES  USED  KITH  L.D.  CHILDREN,  OCTOBER,  1982 


AREA:  N NC  S SC 

1.  Did  you  administer  the  State  Assessment  Test  to  your  L.D.  students 
last  year? 

If  "yes,"  WHY? 

If  "no,"  WHY  NOT? 

2.  What  was  different  in  the  way  you  administered  the  test  from  the  way 
it  was  administered  in  the  regular  classroom? 

a‘  Flexible  Scheduling Did  you  administer  it  over  a longer  period 
of  time  than  the  regular  testing?  How  many  days? 

Flexible  Setting?  Where  did  you  administer  the  test? 
c-  Recording  of  Answers?  Did  you  bubble  in  the  answers  for  the 
fifth  graders? 

d-  Revised  Test  Format?  Were  you  given  a revised  test  for  use  with 
the  L.D.  students? 

e-  Auditory  Aids?  Did  you  read  the  test  directions  to  the  students? 

For  all  tests  (reading writing mathematics  )? 

For  grade  3 grade  5 ? 

Did  you  read  the  questions  to  the  students?  Reading  Writing 

Mathematics 

3.  Who  told  you  about  the  test  modifications? 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


Marie  Jones  Fonzi  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  She  graduated 
from  West  Catholic  Girls'  High  School  in  1954.  Two  weeks  after 
the  birth  of  her  fourth  child  she  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  with  a B.S.  in  elementary  education.  That  was 
when  she  believed  she  could  do  anything. 

In  1970  she  was  awarded  a M.A.  in  advanced  elementary  educa- 
tion from  Glassboro  State  College.  In  1972  she  moved  to  Miami, 
Florida,  with  her  family  and  continued  as  an  elementary  school 
classroom  teacher.  In  1978  she  became  a learning  disabilities 
teacher,  a position  she  still  holds  at  Miami  Shores  Elementary 
School.  Since  moving  to  Miami  she  has  attended  the  Univer- 
sity Ox  Miami,  Barry  University,  and  Florida  International  Univer- 
sity where  she  earned  certification  in  reading  and  learning 
disabilities . 

In  addition  to  her  17  years  classroom  teaching  experience, 
Fonzi  has  tutored  privately  for  five  years,  taught  reading  diag- 
nosis through  the  Teacher's  Education  Center,  and  served  as  an 
adjunct  professor  at  Nova  University.  She  was  awarded  a New  Jersey 
ir,ini~9rant  for  creativity  in  teaching  in  order  to  design  and 
implement  a cross-aged  tutoring  project.  In  Dade  County,  she 
was  nominated  for  BOLD's  Outstanding  Teacher  Award.  She  was  also 
honored  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  an  award  for  suggesting 
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educational  improvements  within  the  Dade  County  School  System. 

In  1984  Fonzi  was  named  Teacher  of  the  Year  at  Miami  Shores 
Elementary  School.  She  enjoys  writing  on  educational  topics 
and  has  recently  published  in  Educational  Leadership. 

Fonzi  has  completed  five  marathons,  including  the  1981 
Boston  Marathon.  It  was  after  completing  her  first  marathon  that 
she  realized  she  could  do  anything  and  entered  the  cooperative 
doctoral  program  at  Florida  International  University/University 
of  Florida.  Having  completed  work  on  her  doctorate,  she  now  knows 
she  can  do  anything.  She  plans  to  open  a private  tutorial  clinic 
in  Miami  and  to  begin  teaching  her  first  grandchild  everything 
she  has  learned  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  a few  months.  Then  she 
will  have  done  everything. 
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